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BRIEF HISTORY OF HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Before entering upon a discussion of the several achievements 
bearing on the conservation of human life during the past 50 years, 
it might prove interesting to outline briefly the history of hygiene. 
This branch of medicine has as its goal the-preservation and promo- 
tion of health, and so its first problem is the study of the causes 
of disease and its prevention. Armed with reliable data, the product 
of investigations, the hygienist formulates rules to serve as guides 
in the attainment of truest culture of body and mind, so that develop- 
ment may be more nearly perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, 
and death more remote. 

The application of the precepts of hygiene is called practical 
hygiene, or sanitation, and is generally subdivided into personal 
and public hygiene. In the former, the rules of hygiene are applied 
to individuals; in the latter, to nations, communities, or to special 
classes requiring special supervision. Thus we deal with child hygiene, 
the hygiene of schools and of prisons, industrial hygiene, military 
and naval hygiene, sex hygiene, mental hygiene, ete. 

When the State promulgates sanitary laws or rules for the protec- 
tion of its citizens, the term “public health,” or “State medicine,” 
has been chosen to designate this activity; and the officials appointed 
to execute these health laws are termed “health officers,’ “sanitary 
inspectors,’ and “‘sanitary police.”’ 

Hygiene, which is the foundation of sanitation, can not be regarded 
as an independent science like anatomy or chemistry, because it is 
the application of the teachings of physiology, chemistry, physics, 
meteorology, epidemiology, pathology, bacteriology, sociology, and 
vital statistics, to the conservation of health and life of individuals 
and communities. 
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A very important auxiliary in practical hygiene is sanitary engi- 
neering, also spoken of as sanitary technique, including architecture, 
plumbing, heating, lighting, etc., all of which are of great benefit 
not only to individuals but to communities at large, in the con- 
struction of water works, sewers, public buildings, hospitals, schools, 
private homes, industrial plants and the like. 

It is an axiom that sickness and accidents are fundamental causes 
of poverty and distress. When we associate the poverty, pain, and 
sorrow of the wage earner with disease and injury we are face to face 
with the solemn obligation of preventing and mending, as far as lies 
within our power, these sad conditions. Though death is inevitable, 
suffering can be prev ented and human life prolonged. 

Hygiene has received such an impetus within the past 50 years 
that many persons regard it as of modern origin. Such, however, 
is not the case, for, on turning the pages of early history, we almost 
invariably find that the health of the population was the subject of 
serious consideration and legislation. Hygiene was. practiced by 
the old Egyptians, who paid special attention to their food and child 
welfare. They appreciated the dangers of floods to health and 
resorted to preventive measures. Preventive measures were insti- 
tuted against the invasion of plagues. The inhabitants of old India 
also gave attention to their food, habitations, exercise, games, and 
the isolation of children in case of infectious diseases. The Mosaic 
code of laws, probably borrowed from the Egyptians, contains 
minute directions for personal cleanliness, the purifications of dwell- 
ings and camps, the selection of healthful and avoidance of unwhole- 
some food, the isolation of persons with contagious diseases, circum- 
cision, the regulation of sexual intercotirrse, and various other points 
bearing on the physical welfare of the Jewish race. The sanitary 
code of the Hebrews, especially that part which relates to the slaugh- 
tering of animals, the food supply and its preparation, care of cook- 
ing and drinking utensils, and ablutions of the hands after every 
unclean act, appears peculiarly appropriate, in the light of our knowl- 
edge of infectious germs and bacillus carriers gained during the last 
50 years. It is also a noteworthy fact that this people even now not 
only enjoys a higher expectation of life but is also more prolific than 
many other races. 

We find that the Greeks and Romans, though not making hygiene 
a part of their religious duty, paid special attention to the physical 
training of their youth, endeavoring, by a rational care of the body, 
to secure freshness and energy, courage, presence of mind, grace 
and dignity. ‘The laws of Lycurgus,’”’ says Doctor Gardiner, “are 
not wanting in very pointed enactments on sanitary matters; and 
the importance attached by all the Greek republics, and in the 
Platonic ideal polity, to physical culture, is too well known to require 
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further comment.”’ They gave also much attention to the water 
supply and constructed numerous aqueducts; and Athens was 
provided with sewers at an early period of its history. 

The teaching of Hippocrates, 400 B. C., doubtless bore much 
fruit, and whether true or not, as stated by Galen, that he ordered, 
during a pestilence at Athens, aromatic fumigation and large fires 
in the streets, we have at least his writings on air, water, soil, habita- 
tions, and occupations, and his views of local and seasonal influences 
on sporadic and epidemic diseases. In Homer’s Odyssey reference is 
made to Ulysses purifying his house with burning sulphur; and 
Aristotle, in his Politica, evinces his sanitary acumen when he says: 
“The greatest influence upon health is exerted by those things which 
we most freely and frequently require for our existence, and this is 
especially true of water and air.” 

The Romans, amidst their military operations, found time to con- 
struct the ‘‘Cloaca maxima” some 2,400 years ago, which not only 
served for the removal of refuse, but also helped to drain many of 
the marshes, and constitutes the principal sewer of modern Rome. 
Aqueducts were constructed to cover miles upon miles of the surround- 
ing plains, and their magnificent ruins, many of which have been 
restored and are now used for their original purpose, attest the 
munificence and abundance with which the first of sanitary requisites 
wes supplied the Eternal City. At one time Rome had 14 large and 
20 small aqueducts, some of which carried the water from a distance 
of 50 kilometers; and during the reign of Tiberius and Nero the 
per capita supply was over 1,400 liters a day. It is a matter of 
history that between 400 B. C. and 180 A. D. about 800 public baths 
were installed, among them the “Therme Caracallx, which alone 
accommodated 3,000 bathers at one time. 

During the reign of the Cresars attempts were made to drain the 
Pontine marshes. Sanitary officials and physicians to the poor were 
appointed and homes for poor girls and orphans were founded. In 
the meantime the true spirit of Christianity asserted itself, and we 
read of the establishment of hospitals as early as the fourth century. 
Infant and orphan asylums and homes for the poor, the aged, and 
incurables followed close in their wake. 

During the Middle Ages sanitation received a decided set-back. 
War, ignorance, and brutal prejudices appear to have constituted 
the ruling spirit, and for many reasons this period stands out as the 
most insenitary era in the annals of history. 

About this time most of the towns in Europe were built in a com- 
pact form, surrounded with walls. The streets were narrow and often 
winding, for defensive purposes, shutting out light and air from the 
houses. The accumuletion of filth was appalling. Stables and 
houses were close neighbors and human filth was scattered on the 
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streets or piled in manure heaps. A city ordinance of Mulhberg in 
1367 prescribed that manure deposited by householders on the market 
space must not be allowed to remain longer than 14 days. The 
dead were buried within churchyards. Sewers and aqueducts having 
been permitted to fall into disuse, the inhabitants were compelled 
to resort to wells with polluted subsoil water. All the conditions 
were favorable for the spread of infectious diseases. In the fourteenth 
century (1345-1351) the ‘‘Oriental pest,”’ or bubonic plague, claimed 
a toll in Germany of over a million lives. Venice lost 100,000 of its 
inhabitants as victims and Florence 50,000. England lost one-half 
of its people, and London, then a city of 110,000 residents, buried 
50,000 in one cemetery. According to conservative estimates, the 
deaths from this plague in Europe reached the 25,000,000 mark, 
approximately one-fourth of the world’s population. The majority 
of the people regarded the plague as the dispensation of Divine 
providence, an evidence of Heaven’s wrath, which they hoped to 
allay by all sorts of self-inflicted punishments, and the passion plays 
of Oberammergau and elsewhere originated about this time. Others 
accused the Jews of being the cause by poisoning the food, water, 
and air, and thousands were burned at the stake until Pope Urban IV 
placed them under his special protection. The Faculty of Paris 
attributed the epidemic to the conjunction of planets on a certain 
day in 1345, and the faculty of Leipzig, with equal emphasis, con- 
nected it with earthquakes, unseen waves of air, inundations, ete. 
Venice alone of all Europe took a scientific view of the matter, and 
for the first time in history, in 1348, appointed three guardians of 
public health; and the rules adopted later to isolate infected houses 
and districts for 40 days has given rise to the term quarantine (from 
quaranta giorni). 

We are told that this board rendered excellent service in matters 
relating to public sanitation, the control of markets, and the sale of 
unwholesome foods, etc. They also inaugurated a system of mor- 
tality reports with columns for the insertion of the cause of death, 
showing that they fully appreciated the importance of vital statistics 
in the study of the causes and prevention of disease. 

The repeated invasion of the “Oriental pest” appears to have 
everywhere compelled some sanitary efforts, and an Imperial decree 
in 1426 required the appointment of city physicians throughout 
Germany, whose duty it was to formulate preventive measures. 

A city ordinance of Niirnberg in 1562 gives detailed directions as 
to the quality of bread, beer, and wine offered for sale, the cleaning 
of streets and houses, the disposition of infected clothing and bed- 
ding, the fumigation, with sulphur and straw, of pesthouses, ete. 
This city early in 1368 introduced street pavements, and Augsburg 
in 1412 inaugurated a public water supply. 
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In 1685 Prussia established a central medical bureau, and appoint- 
ments of health officers and privy medical counsellors were also made, 
whose duties consisted in advising the men intrusted with the care 
of the government on matters relating to public health. Some of 
these titles are still in vogue in Europe. About the same time sani- 
tary improvements in the nature of widening streets for the purpose 
of supplying more air and light to the habitations and better methods 
for the collection and removal of the wastes of human life were intro- 
duced; but at best at the close of the seventeenth century the habits 
of the people in Europe were generally filthy and in striking contrast 
to those observed among the most untutored savages of the present 
day.” 

In Madrid, we are told, not even a privy existed in 1760. It 
was customary to throw the ordure out of the windows at night, 





2 A study of the habits of the primitive peoples in the different parts of the globe shows that a desire to 
prevent disease is innate in all men. Among matters of personal hygiene may be mentioned massage for 
the purpose of overcoming fatigue; ocean, river, hot-air, and vapor baths as practiced among many Indian 
tribes; the employment of eye protectors against the glaring effects of snow among the inhabitatns of the 
Arctic region: and the use of respirators by the Kwispagmut, an Eskimo tribe, to prevent the inhalation 
of smoke during their sweat baths. 

Many of our North American Indians have their medicine dances, the chief object of which appears to 
be the preservation of health. Thus the men of the Nez Perces tribe, between the ages of 18 and 40, 
assemble annually for the purpose of conquering ‘‘ Mawisch,” the spirit of fatigue: the ceremony lasts 
from three to seven days, and consists in the introduction of willow bougies into the stomach, followed by 
not and cold baths and abstinence from food. The Indians are of the firm belief that they secure thereby 
increased strength and power of endurance (Bancroft). I see no reason why a perfect cleansing of the 
body and temporary fasting should not result in a thorough purificaticn of the blood and tissues, a more 
perfect metabolism, and increased nutrition and power of resistance of the individual cells. 

The disp«sal of the dead by cremation and the destructicn of the teepee and personal effects by fire after 
fatal cases were practices in vogue among a number of Indian tribes, and are worthy of mention, as fire 
is the best #known cermicide. Many of these primitive pecples appear to have correct ideas as to the 
communicability of certain diseases. Ehrenreich tells us that consumption prevails extensively among 
the Karayi in Brazil: and whenever a stranger approaches their huts he is asked whether he suffers from 
a cough, and unless the answer is negative he is not admitted—a very suggestive precept in view of the 
fact that s*ientifie medicine has established the infectious character of tuberculosis. Pallas writes that 
during smallpox epidemics the Kirzgise do not hesitate to use their arrows if necessary to keep infected 
subjects from entering their homes. In passing, | may remark that such a brutal system of quarantine 
was practiced less than 25 years ago in our country. A man suffering from smallpox was expelled from 
Arkansas and refused admittance into Mississippi. As he could not remain in or on the Mississippi River 
until the disease had run its course, he attempted to evade the quarantine and land on the river bank in 
the latter State, but was shot and killed by one of the quarantine officers. 

Asan example of public health measures may be mentioned the fact that Harmond, during an expedition 
to Mé Khing, in Farther India, in the land of Khas, found, suspended outside of all villages which had 
been previously visited by cholera, a piece of wood, carved with a sign language to the effect that, “ Who- 
soever dares to invade our palisade during the next 12 days will be imprisoned and must pay a fine of 4 
buffaloes and 12 ticals.”" On the reverse side of the sign was given the number of men, women, and children 
in the village. The same observer noticed that the inhabitants of villages occupied by Attapeu, which 
are close neighbors of the tribes of Laotes, laid pieces of lumber in the form of a star across their roads and 
paths, or suspended similar signs with bunches of leaves without the gates of their settlement, to warn 
strangers of the prevalence of an epidemic among men or beasts within. The natives of the island of Keisar 
interdict marriage with lepers, evidently believing that leprosy is not contagious but is transmitted by 
heredity, while the natives of the Watubela Islands believe the converse and transport their lepers to Gorong 
for isolation and treatment. 

The practice of isolating contagious disease, especially during epidemics, appears to be quite common. 
Thus, at the island of Nias, smallpox patients are sent toa temporary shelter outside of the camp and placed 
in charge of a relative protected by a previousattack. The Traos of Cochin China and the Tunguse and 
Burates abandon their smallpox patients after providing them with boiled rice and water. Some ofthe 
Indian tribes in northern Mexico also abandon their contegious cases after placing water and wild fruits 
within easy reach. 
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to be removed by scavengers the next day. An ordinance issued 
by the King, that every householder should build a privy met with 
the violent opposition of the people, who looked upon it as an arbi- 
trary proceeding, and even physicians remonstrated against it, 
alleging that the filth absorbed the unwholesome particles of the 
air, which otherwise would’ be taken into the human body. His 
Majesty, however, with commendable zeal, persisted; but many of 
his citizens, in order to keep their food wholesome, erected privies 
close to their kitchen fireplaces. 

With such insanitary conditions we need scarcely be surprised 
that the mortality in towns out balanced the birth rate, and that 
the city population had to be continually recruited from the country, 
conditions which existed until the close of the eighteenth century.’ 

It has been noted by Roscher that in Prussia, during the decade 
1751-60, “688 out of every 1,000 children born perished before the 
age of 10, and that in 1761, 50 per cent of the English population 
died before reaching the age of 20.” 

With the development of the modern factory system of increased 
production in the latter part of the eighteenth century came also a 
concentration of the population in certain manufacturing districts, 
and diseases of occupation and accidents assumed more and more 
importance. It became apparent in countries like England, France, 
Germany, and Italy that death was exacting a very heavy toll in 
many of the industries. Indeed, the workmen began to believe 
that steam and speed had not improved their lot in life, and spoke 
of their condition as being one of slavery, and of their factories and 
workshops as slaughterhouses. 

This was not an unreasonable conclusion, when it is recalled that 
in 1833 in factory towns like Manchester and elsewhere “ the youthful 
population was physically worn out before manhood,” and the 
average age of the laboring classes was only 22 years, as compared 
with 40 years among the higher classes. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century sanitary reforms were 
adopted in some of the European countries, with special reference to 
infant and orphan asylums and the much needed prison reforms. 
Something was also done in 1774 and 1775 toward the hygiene of 
schools. 

As an epoch-making achievement of the eighteenth century should 
be mentioned Jenner’s discovery of vaccination. William Jenner, on 
May 14, 1776, inoculated a boy with virus taken from a pustule on 
the hand of a milkmaid who had been infected by her master’s cow. 
On July 1 this boy was inoculated with smallpox virus without the 


* Statistics show that up to within a few years ago the mortality in towns and cities was always higher 
than in rural district; this, however, owing to superior public-health administration in some of the principal 
cities, is no longer true. 
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slightest effect, as Jenner had predicted. In spite of considerable 
opposition, this method was slowly but surely adopted in all civi- 
lized countries. It was introduced by Doctor Waterhouse in Boston 
in 1800, by Seaman in New York in 1801; and in the same year 
President Jefferson was vaccinated by Doctor Grant of Georgetown. 
The result was that smallpox, which, according to the New York 
Medical Record of July 14, 1894, carried off over 50,000,000 persons 
in Europe during the eighteenth century, and was the cause of one- 
tenth of all the deaths in New York City between 1785 and 1800, 
has been practically eliminated, except in neglected communities. 

The nineteenth century can boast of many advances in hygiene, 
particularly since the invasion of the cholera epidemics in 1830 and 
1849-50.4 England took the lead in sanitary reforms, and other 
countries followed. Much attention was paid to vital statistics, the 
establishment of health boards, enactment of health laws, and the 
publication of sanitary police regulations. The towns and cities 
which had been visited by the cholera, and those fearful of similar 
scourges, were anxious to profit by the investigations of the causes 
of infectious diseases, and eager to do all in their power to remove 
the predisposing causes. As a result of this awakening, they freely 
instituted sanitary reforms by installing sewers and pure public water 
supplies, improving sanitary conditions of homes, ete. 

We know that these sanitary works were prosecuted with com- 
mendable intelligence and zeal and resulted in a decided improve- 
ment in the air we breathe and the water we drink. The example of 
England was emulated by all civilized nations with like results, and 
the principles of public hygiene bore fruit in every land. A study of 
the causes of infectious diseases suggested more intelligent measures 
for their prevention or mitigation, as for mstance the compulsory 





Co., 1917, p. 775), in 1762 a sanitary council was established in every Prussian Province, but it was not until 
the second pandemic of cholera (1819-50) that France and England began to wake up to the task of organ- 
izing public health. In 1840 a national organization of ‘‘Counseils d’ Hygiéne”’ for the cities, with special 
committees for the provinces, was formed in France, the essence of which still survives. 

Early English legislation, such as the Peel Act of 1802, to preserve the health and morals “‘of cotton 
spinners and factory hands,’’ was directed mainly toward the hygiene of cccupations, particularly child 
labor. 

Among worthy legislation of note enacted in Great Britain, Garrison mentions the following: ‘In 1848 
Parliament passed the public health act, based upon the startling returns of the health of towns commission 
(1844) and constituting a general board of health with sanitary inspectors to report upon the health of 
cities. This was followed by the lodging-house acts (1851-1853); the nuisances removal act (1855); the 
burial act (1855); the act of 1858, transferring the powers of the general board of health to the privy council; 
the organization of the local government board (1871); the public health act of 1875; the infectious diseases 
(notificatiqn) act (1889); the infectious diseases (prevention) act (1890); the isolation hospitals act (1893): 
the local government act (1894); the vaccination acts (1898 and 1907); the rivers pollution prevention act 
(1898); and many other measures for the protection of children and wage earners in general. 

In 1819 the age of children employed in cotton mills was limited to 9 years, and children under 16 vears 
of age could not be employed for more than 12 hours a day. In 1844 the employmont of children under 8 
years of age was prohibited, and female labor was restricted. In 1847 the hours of labor for women and 
children were limited to 10 hours a day. The act of 189! raisod the age limit to 1! years, which has si:.ce 
been raised to 13 and then to 14. 
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vaccination against smallpox, the isolation of smallpox and typhus 
fever patients, and the construction of better lodging houses, héspitals, 
and model buildings for the care of the insane, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb. 


PROGRESS OF SANITATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


While the people of the United States were not slow in adopting 
and originating sanitary measures of great value, our notions of 
personal liberty, guaranteed to us by the Constitution, evidently 
prevented early legislation in the matter of public health, and this 
because of the fear that such legislation might affect the personal 
habits of the citizen and lessen his freedom of action. Dr. Samuel 
W. Abbott, in his masterly exposition of ‘‘The Past and Present 
Condition of Public Hygiene and State Medicine in the United 
States,” in 1900, records, however, the gratifying fact that the early 
colonists realized the need for preserving their family records, which, 
constitute the foundation stone of public hygiene, by enacting a law 
in 1639 ‘‘that there be records kept of the days of every marriage, 
birth, and death of every person in this jurisdiction.” 

The importance of vital statistics is not fully appreciated at the 
present day, for even now many of our States do not have anything 
like a satisfactory system for keeping a complete and accurate record 
of vital statistics. 

According to Abbott, ‘‘Up to the close of the eighteenth century 
and for several decades of the nineteenth, almost the only health 
legislation which was enacted in the different States in the Union 
consisted in a few laws relating to smallpox, since this pestilence was 
scarcely ever absent for many years at a time from any city or village 
untill after the general introduction of vaccination”’. 

The invasion of cholera from Canada in 1832 and the epidemic of 
1848-49 here, as in Europe, awakened public interest in sanitary re- 
forms, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1849, appointed a 
commission to make a sanitary survey of the State; and we are told 
by Doctor Abbott “that this was done none too soon, for in that year 
the general sanitary condition of the State, as shown by the report 
of the commission, was deplorable and the death rate unusually high. 
Only a few towns had then introduced public water supplies. Chol- 
era was beginning to appear again and dysentery and other infectious 
diseases were more destructive than they had been for many years.” 


HEALTH BOARDS. 


New Orleans having lost 8,000 victims by cholera in 1832 and in 
1849-50, out of a population of about 55,000, and anxious to main- 
tain a quarantine, secured the enactment of a law in 1855 for the 
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establishment of a State board of health. In 1869 a more compre- 
hensive board was established in Massachusetts, followed in 1870 by 
California. Now nearly all of the States have followed the example. 
Pari passu and, in many instances, preceding the establishment of 
State boards of health, our local boards of health sprang into exist- 
ence, and adopted measures providing for the control and restriction 
of infeetious diseases; for the abatement of nuisances; for the sanitary 
inspection of the food supply, schools, public buildings, institutions, 
and tenements; for street cleaning and the removal of refuse; for reg- 
istration of vital statistics; for supervision of burials and of munici- 
pal water supply, sewage, and sewage disposal; for the care of bath- 
ing establishments; for regulation of offensive trades, ete. 


EFFECTS OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION ON SANITATION. 


In September, 1872, the American Public Health Association was 
organized. In 1873 the Section on State Medicine of the American 
Medical Association was created. Since then the American Climato- 
logical Association, the National Tuberculosis Asscciation, the Coun- 
cil on Public Health and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Social and Mental Hygiene Associations, the Infant 
Welfare Association, the Association for the Control of Cancer, 
Heart Disease, etc., have sprung into existence; and, numbering, as 
they do, among their members some of the master minds in the pro- 
fession, much good has been accomplished by these bodies and the 
so-called sanitary conventions, in molding public opinion and in 
framing and recommending health laws. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that all these organizations were stimulated into existence by 
the lofty tenets of the code of ethics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in which the duties of the medical profession to the public 
were prescribed as early as 1847. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The cholera epidemic of 1872 and 1873 resulted in the appointment 
of a commission by Congress. This, together with the yellow fever 
epidemic in the Southern States in 1878, affecting, according to Stern- 
berg, over 74,000 persons and causing 16,000 deaths, called attention 
to the necessity for some central sanitary organization. In March, 
1878, Congress created a National Board of Health, whose duty it 
was to investigate the causes and means of prevention of contagious 
and infectious diseases, to indicate measures of national importance, 
and to be a distributing center of information relating to public 
health. Through lack of appropriation, this important body died a 
natural death. Since 1883, the duties pertaining to international 
and interstate quarantine have been satisfactorily discharged by the 
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Surgeon General of the United States Marine Hospital Service, now 
the United States Public Health Service.’ The contributions of this 
bureau and its hygienic laboratory to the cause of preventive medi- 
cine merit the gratitude of the Nation. Space will not permit me to 
enter upon details, which doubtless will be presented to you by Sur- 
geon General Cumming and Doctor McCoy. The bureau, apart from 
the management of hospitals and stations for the care of sick and 
disabled seamen of the merchant marine, also undertook the collec- 
tion and dissemination of morbidity statistics and sanitary informa- 
tion; scientific investigation of the causes of disease; the physical ex- 
amination of immigrants, to exclude those affected with contagious 
disease; service in the office of consuls at foreign ports to assure the 
accuracy of bills of health; and has also maintained an efficient sys- 
tem of national and international quarantine. The divisions of 
industrial hygiene and of venereal diseases have rendered excellent 
service; and splendid work has also been done by the bureau in rural 


and child hygiene. 


HAS HUMAN SUFFERING BEEN MITIGATED AND HUMAN LIFE GREATLY 
PROLONGED BY EFFORTS IN SANITATION / 


Professor Finkelnburg, of Bonn, estimates that the average length 
of human life in the sixteenth century was between 18 and 20 years, 
and at the close of the eighteenth century it was still less than 25 
years. At the close of the nineteenth century it was between 45 
and 48 years, whereas to-day it varies in different countries from less 
than 25 in India—where the average remains only about 24 years— 
to 60 vears in New Zealand and 56 years in the United States. The 
best available figures show that the span of life in this country has 
been lengthened 15 years since 1870. 

The general mortality in the registration area of the United States 
has been reduced from 19.8 per 1,000 in 1880 to 11.6 in 1921. This 
means the saving of about 500,000 lives for the year 1921 alone. 

The death rate in the city of Washington has been reduced from 
28.08 in 1875 to 13.9 in 1922, which means the saving of approximately 
6,000 lives for the year 1922 alone. During the year 1875, 38 per 
cent of all the deaths were caused by consumption, infant mortality, 
and smallpox. The death rate from consumption has been reduced 
from 439 per 100,000 in 1876 to 108 in 1922, which means a saving of 
approximately 1,400 lives for 1922. The ratio of deaths from typhoid 
fever has been reduced from 83 per 100,000 of population in 1890 to 
4.8 in 1922. The infant mortality rate has been reduced from 322 
in 1878 to 84.5 in 1922, a saving of approximately 2,000 babies. 
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* The name of this bureau was changed by an act egueeved Auge 14, 1902, to the U nited States Public 
Heaith and Marine Hospital Service, and by the act of 1912 to the United States Public Health Service. 
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Similar gratifying results are noteworthy in the reduction of other 
communicable diseases, and some of our American cities have attained 
even greater reductions. 

You will quite naturally ask how these remarkable reductions were 
brought about. I answer that 50 years ago we knew little or nothing 
of the causes of the so-called infectious or communicable diseases. 
It was generally assumed that they were due to such hypothetical 
conditions as ‘‘miasmas,” formed outside of the body, which gained 
admission through the respired air. One class of physicians assumed 
that many of the infectious diseases were caused by ‘‘contagium,” 
by which they understood a specific morbifie material generated 
within the body of those afflicted and capable of producing the same 
disease in others; but the advocates of these theories failed to isolate 
the various agents or to demonstrate them. 


BIRTH OF SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE, 


It is a matter of history that a learned Jesuit Priest, A. Kircher, 
in his researches on plague in Rome in 1658, was the first to demon- 
strate that the blood of plague patients was filled with countless broods 
of worms not perceptible to the naked eye, but to be seen in all putre- 
fying matter through the microscope.* While Kircher is credited by 
medical historians as being the first to state in explicit terms the doc- 
trine of a contagium animatum, and Leeuwenhoek, in 1668-1675, with 
better lenses, recognized the existence of what we know to-day as 
bacteria, it was not until 1863 that the bacillus of anthrax was dis- 
covered by Davaine. In 1873 Obermeier discovered the spirochetes 
of relapsing fever; in 1875 Louis Pasteur discovered the bacillus of 
malignant odema; in 1879 Neisser isolated the micrococcus of gonor- 
rhea; in 1880 Sternberg discovered the organism causing pneumonia; 
and in the same year Eberth isolated the bacillus of typhoid fever. 
In June, 1882, Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus, and in 1884 the 
spirille of cholera. Other important discoveries, such as the plas- 
modium of malarial fever, were made in the eighties by Lavaran. 
In 1894 Yersin and Kitasato discovered the bacillus of bubonic 
plague. The spirochetes that are the cause of yellow fever were 
isolated in 1920 by Noguchi. 

With the development of bacteriology, practically since 1873, 
scientific preventive medicine had its birth, and we know that the 
diseases mentioned above, as also glanders, tetanus, leprosy, erysipelas, 
wound and puerperal infections, cerebrospinal meningitis, influenza, 
dysentery, and typhus fever, are caused by living organisms, capable 
of reproduction within the body; and this fact is a strong argument 


6 These organisms, however, were not identical with the bacillus of plague, which was not discovered 
until Is94 
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in favor of the microbie nature of the following diseases in which 
the specific organisms have not yet been isolated—smallpox, scarlet 
ever, whooping cough, mumps, infantile paralysis, and rabies, or 
hydrophobia. 

Since our knowledge of the nature of infectious diseases has been 
more and more extended, scientific methods for their prevention 
have been applied in the matter of isolation of patients and the dis- 
infection of their excretions, secretions, clothing, bedding, ete. 
Although certain physical and chemical agents were used empirically 
for ages, we now know that they are effective because they destroy 
the vitality of the germs. We have also learned that in addition to 
the germ there must be a suitable soil for the proliferation, and that 
sanitation will not only destroy the seed beds outside of the body, 
but also place the system in the best possible condition to. resist 
their disease-producing properties. In the campaign of general 
sanitation, no factors have contributed as much to the general 
results as the improvement of the air we breathe and the water and 
food we consume. Indeed, we have unquestionable evidence that 
with the introduction of pure water and milk supplies and the 
installation of sewers the general mortality of numerous cities 
during the past 50 years has been reduced more than one-half, 
the good results of these measures being especially shown by a 
marked decrease in the number of deaths from typhoid fever, con- 
sumption, and the diarrheal diseases in infants and adults. The 
United States enacted a pure food and drugs law in 1906, and my 
friend Doctor Wiley, who led the campaign for this important sani- 
tary measure, deserves the gratitude of the entire Nation. 

Much good has also been achieved in the last 25 years by industrial 
and social betterment, improved housing conditions, the erection of 
sanitary houses at reasonable rentals for wage earners, the sanitation 
of schools, workshops, office buildings, hospitals, prisons, etc. Pre- 
natal care, infant welfare work, the medical inspection of pupils for 
the detection of minor contagious diseases and physical defects, 
and the splendid health crusades carried on in the schools and by 
health associations and life insurance companies can not fail to 
develop a strong, untainted, virile race, better fitted to resist disease 
in general. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION. 


Without wishing to underrate the brilliant achievements in surgery 
of the brain, stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, lungs, gall bladder, 
and other internal organs, and even wounds of the human heart, 
which have been successfully sutured in a number of instances, 
what, after all, are the ultimate benefits compared with the results 
obtained by preventive medicine ? 
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The application of the knowledge gained from animal experimenta- 
tion has saved millions of lives and ameliorated an incalculable 
amount of human suffering and distress, not to mention the economic 
aspect of the question. Kecalling all this and the fact that Jenner’s 
discovery, at the close of the eighteenth century, of a fundamental 
and practical method of producing artificial immunity has been far 
eclipsed in the last 30 years, and that we possess to-day not only 
curative but also protective sera for diphtheria, erysipelas, tetanus 
plague, cerebrospinal meningitis, typhoid fever, and pneumonia 
and a number of other immunizing agents for diseases of man and 
the lower animals, we have every reason to expect still greater 
results in our war upon infectious diseases. 

The highest aim of scientific medicine is the eradication of pre- 
ventable diseases. In the achievement of this aim most commendable 
progress has been made. Medical history shows that during the 
Civil War out of every 1,000 soldiers enrolled 65 died annually from 
disease;' during the Spanish-American War the losses were still 30 
out of every 1,000; whereas during the recent World War, in spite 
of the influenza and pneumonia epidemics, the mortality from 
disease was as low as 14.8 per 1,000. 

It is an axiom that typhoid fever was the scourge of all armies. In 
the Spanish-American War one man out of every six contracted 
typhoid fever in an army of 107,973 men, and this disease caused 
1,580 deaths. In 1909 preventive inoculations were introduced by 
Maj. F. F. Russell, with the result that during the World War only 
one man out of every 3,756 men in an army of approximately 
4,000,000 contracted typhoid fever, and there were only 213 deaths 
from this disease. Had the death rates of the Spanish-American 
War prevailed, 51,133 deaths would have occurred from typhoid, 
and had the Civil War rates obtained, 68,164 lives would have been 
sacrificed. It has been well said that the mothers, wives, sisters, 
and sweethearts of the 50,000 men whose lives were saved by anti- 
typhoid vaccination should breathe a prayer thanking God that 
there was a Russell—and animal experimentation. 


THE FUTURE. 


While much has been accomplished, more remains to be done in 
the prolongation of life and happiness. A report made in 1908 by 
Professor Fisher, of Yale, on national vitality, for the national con- 
servation committee, estimated that there were about 3,000,000 
persons sick at all times in the United States, and that 42 per cent 
of this illness was preventable, involving an extension of life of over 
15 years. Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension Institute, in 
1922, in his able report on the economic loss from preventable sick- 
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ness and accidents among the working population, declared that a 
considerable measure of Professor Fisher’s prediction had been ful- 
filled, as the duration of life had probably been extended a period of 
five years since 1909. Fisk’s estimate, however, even in 1922, was 
2,400,000 continually ill persons, half the sickness being preventable. 
While such statements should be a matter of serious concern, we 
have still greater reason for increased activity when we realize that 
the mortality from diseases of the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys, 
apoplexy, insanity, and cancer has increased in this country during 
the past 40 years. Unfortunately the exact cause of all these and 
other chronic degenerative diseases which carry off over 250,000 
victims every vear are still obscure. There is much reason for 
assuming that focal infections from diseased tonsils, adenoids, and 
pus sockets of infected teeth may cause a chronic form of blood 
poisoning, and the continuous absorption and action of these poison- 
ous substances on the living tissue cells may bring about degenerative 
changes. One of the first manifestations is usually rheumatism and 
heart disease. Dr. Frank Billings enumerates over 20 diseases 
attributable to so-called focal infections. The danger from infected 
teeth is real and can not be ignored. It was shown to exist by X-ray 
examination at the Life Extension Institute in 60 per cent of 5,000 
workers. It is also believed that the increase in some of the chronic 
diseases is due to wrong habits of life, the result of-nutritive dis- 
turbances from overfeeding and underfeeding, or an improperly 
selected diet. The remedy lies in periodical medical examination 
for the early detection of all obscure and insidious cases of illness, 
with a view to prompt treatment. 

In reference to the increase of mental and nervous diseases, we 
know that the most frequent and best known causes of insanity are 
syphilis, aleohol, drug addiction, mental stress, and overwork. In 
the light of our recent knowledge of focal infections, there is much 
reason for assuming that the toxic effects may readily manifest 
themselves on the delicate tissues of the brain and nervous system. 
We also know that many of the chronic diseases are caused by the 
effects of industrial poisons to which many of our wage earners are 
exposed, and it will be the duty of those engaged in sexual, mental, 
and industrial hygiene to see to it that the predisposing causes are 
removed. 

Let us remember that about one-third of our population is en- 
gaged in the industries, and up to 15 years ago they contributed 
more than one-half of all the deaths from tuberculosis. It is less 
than 15 years ago since serious attention has been paid to industrial 
hygiene in our country; but, fortunately, the effects of legislation 
e~d factory sanitation, together with the gospel of personal hygiene 
and higher standards of living conditions, are already strikingly 
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shown by a most marked decrease in the mortality from tuberculosis 
in eight of the most dangerous trades in the State of New Jersey.’ 
Doctor Crum reports that during the year 1917 there were 45,000 
fatal accidents and about 5,625,000 nonfatal injuries caused by 
public accidents. According to Fisk, at least 75 per cent of the 
accident rate is preventable, and even greater reductions have been 
made in some industrial plants by the adoption of safety measures 
and means of prevention. When we remember all this, there is 
reason to hope for still greater achievements in the future. 

I have already stated that the average span of human life in this 
country has been lengthened from 41 years in 1870 to 56 years in 
1920, a gain of 15 years. In the opinion of the American Public 
Health Association it will be possible, even without further additions 
to our knowledge of the causes and prevention of disease, but simply 
by the application of knowledge already gained and as yet unapplied, 
to add at least 20 years to the span of life within the next 50 years. 
I am sufficiently optimistic to believe that, provided we maintain 
our present high standards of civilization and correct living, the aver- 
age span of life may reach the biblical three score and ten by 1950. 
This, however, can be accomplished only in an uninterrupted period 
of peace and prosperity; indeed, it is utterly impossible under chaotic 
political and economic conditions with war and food shortage. We 
have referred to the sad effects of the Dark Ages on health and 
longevity. Did time permit I could present startling details of the 
influence of war and revolution on poverty, famine, and pestilential 
diseases in poor Russia, and some of the central European States. 
God forbid the reenactment of the scenes of the Middle Ages, with 
all the evil consequences on the health, longevity, and happiness 
of the human race.° 


INDICATORS FOR pH CONTROL OF ALUM DOSAGE. 
By BaRNeEttT CoHEN, Associate Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service. 


It has been shown by Theriault and Clark (Public Health Reports, 
1923, 38, 181, Reprint No. 813), in laboratory experiments, that the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the final mixture of water and alum 
is of fundamental importance in the formation of floc. They found 
the optimum condition for floc formation at pH 5.5, and suggest 
that precise pH control should, in favorable cases, permit great 
economy in alum dosage. Whether or not experience in large-scale 
waterworks operations will confirm the optimum pll range found 
under laboratory conditions, it seems quite certain that the funda- 
mental principle will remain valid. 


7 Based upon statistical data kindly furnished by Dr. F. S. Crum, of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
8 The writer expresses his indebtedness to Doctor Patterson of the health office of the District of Co- 
lumbia for statistical data, and to Rev. Francis A. Tondorf, S. J., for revision of the manuscript. 
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Attention is therefore again directed to some of the new indicators 
proposed by the author (Public Health Reports, 1922, 38, 199, 
Reprint No. 814), as well as to some in the Clark and Lubs series, 
which may find an important application in the control of alum dos- 
age. The suggestions here offered are, of course, based on theoretica] 
considerations and are illustrative of the procedure to be followed. 
The practical waterworks operator will have to determine the pH 
best suited to the particular conditions with which he has to deal. 

Assuming that pH 5.5 is the optimum, it remains to determine 
the best indicator to use in plant operation. 

It will be understood, of course, that while the midpoint of color 
transformation is definitely fixed for a given indicator, the “pH 
range’’ varies somewhat with the conditions of use. However, if 
we are to deal with approximate values, the following tabulation 
may be used. Let it be assumed that a mixture of alum and water 
is to be adjusted to pH 5.5. The color changes of the indicators 
would then be as follows: 





Color at pH— 








Indicator. 
65 





Brom cresol green. . ‘| Yellow....| Green..... 
| Brom phenol red.. -| Yellow....| Yellow....| Yellow Orange. 
| Brom thymol blue..........| Yellow....| Yellow... Yellow. “a Yellow. ‘ Green. 


| 
| 
Methyl red ‘ | Red.......| Red......./ Orange....| Y' Jose | Yellow. | 
| 





The colors to be expected when the mixture is too acid or too alka- 
line to the extent of 0.5 and 1.0 pH units are shown in the table. 
Other useful combinations may be readily invented after a study of 
the neutralization curves or apparent dissociation constants of the 
various indicators. It lies with the operator to determine the indi- 
cators best adapted to his special uses. 
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Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies for 


week ended March 24, 1923, and corresponding week of 1922. 


(From the Weekly Health 


Index, March 27, 1923, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 


Week ended 
Mar. 24, 1923. 


Corresponding 
week, 1922. 


IIR, 26 dk occa wickwnscdacbinstibeusneaknane 52, 557, 567 48, 795, 128 
Numabet of Genth CRBMG. . <..o.c ccc cnc nccwctsccccscccccecs 13, 027 10, 786 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate... ... 12.9 11.5 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week ended 
March 24, 1923, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with corres ponding 


week of 1922. 


of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 


| 


City. 


———————— 


sins citsinteestiniec dion ceeded 








Week ended 
Mar. 24, 1923. 








kitts iscwinssccsuasceeea 
Albany, N. Y 


BUURMOTD, BUR ioi ccc ncsccsccccccces 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, COMM... 2 2cccccscccessees 
Buffalo, N. 

Cambridge, } 
Camden, N. J. 
| TS a ees 
ER eee 
IN oot i cndanemeuwated 
Ce CE caudinesstdecsuccenas 
I  eiiornsatucnenenn tune tek 
I bb arcetuctincesyaseunaes 
Denver, Colo. ........c.cc0e- aero 
OS seeuenee 
Duluth, Minn 
Erie, Pa 


Ne SPS Ws canceccsccaseccusees 
Grand Rapids, Mich.................. 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind............ sie tabi 
SE Ns cb ireccsensicacdwoed 
Jersey City, N. 
Kansas C ity, 





os cctdcckinsadensdenadaeed 
Memphis, Tenn 
PE Cs rinksennitincatcosnees 
me i 

Nashville, Tenn 
New Bedford, 





' Annual rate per 1,000 population. 


? Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an arnval rate based on deaths under 1 year for the w 
Cities lett blank are not in the registration area for births. 
3’ knumerated population Jan. 1, 1920. 


estimated births for 1922. 


38746°—23—2 








| Estimated | 
Petaty 
uly I | 
Total 
deaths. 
29, 203,302 | 8,485 
3 208, 435 33 
117,375 34 
222, 963 74 
773, 580 221 | 
195, 901 59 
770, 400 262 | 
3 143,555 48 
536, 718 140 
111,444 8 
124,157 5S | 
2, 886, 121 756 
406, 312 129 
888,519 | 186 
261, O82 | 74 | 
177, 274 47 
165, 530 4s 
272,031 93 
995, 668 271 
106, 289 17 | 
112,571 35 | 
120,912 56 | 
117, 968 26 
143, 821 44 
145, 947 42 
154,970 38 
242,718 120 
100, 046 39 
309, 034 97 
115,781 35 
351,819 102 
666 , 853 220 
257, 671 73 
115, 089 56 
102, 683 40 
170, 067 68 
4: 4,595 133 
409, 125 | 95 
121, 128 | 70 
130, 072 | 42 
172, 967 56 
04, 575 | 153 





Death 
rate.! 


_ 
or 


ROSS SE Re OHS Chee 60 | to 





~ 
Se ee ae a) 





(From the Weekly Health Index, March 27, 1923, issued by the Bureau 


Annual | Deaths weal | Infant 














death 1 yea mor- 
rate per | ” tality 

1,000, | | rate, 
corre- | Week Corre- | week 
sponding! ended | sponding) ended 
week, | Mar.24,) week, | Mar. 24, 
1922. | 1923. 1922. | 1923.4 

} | j 

15.1} 1,103} 1,097 ]........ 
284 6 | 7 | 71 
22.4 | 2 3 | 44 
21.3 | 6 DP ilicetoune 
#3) I 29 | 62 
15.0 | 10 | EE 
i.2{ 37} 43 106 
14.2 | 9 5} 124 
19.1 | 26 52; 109 
18.3 | 3 8 | 3B 
16.3/ 10 7 | 18 
13.0 14 | | 
15.3 | 13 12 85 
12.9 2 5 | 74 
20.8 9 11 | 4 
17.6 8 of SER ee 
17.1 2 a 33 
26.3 | il DP Acsscaaan 
15.0 44 65 &N 
See OES | ee 0 
13.8 4 5 | RI 
19.4 10 | 9 142 
seonweces Te Ske iackanens 6 
5.9 6 1D. Cenanicherivacs 
11.5 7 3 110 
15.6 3 ae 
13.2 16 8 | 123 
18.7 3 @ ineecocen 
13.8 9 15 60 
17.9 4 5 92 
15.0 13 | ee 
17.8 if 26 f2 
15.8 12 10 1» 
14.6 6 8! 1™ 
soccences ® lecccaveeus 211 
20.2 Si #8  ‘issbecase 
13.3 26 | 25 129 
11.6 13 | 9 | 71 
19.5 4 @ leveveniin 
16.4 7 6 104 
13.5 Ss 7 | 104 
17.9 13 | _ | ae 
yeek and 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the weck ended 
March 24, 1923, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with corresponding 
week of 1922—Continued. 








: 
| Week ended | Deaths under | 

| Mar. 24, 1923. —_— , 1 year. a 
| Estimated | ___| rate per 
population | | 1,000, | 
| July 1, corre- Week | Corre- | w 
| 1923. | Total | Death sponding | ended | sponding ended 
j deaths. rate.! reek, |Mar.24,| week, | Mar. 24, 
| 


New York, N. Y | 5,927,625 
Bronx borough 840, 544 | 
Brooklyn borough 2, 156, 687 | 
Manhattan borough 2, 267, 001 
Queens borough . . 535,844 | 
Richmond borough 127, 549 

Newark, N. J 438,699 

159, O89 


Oakland, Cali 

Omaha, Nebr 

Paterson, N. 

Philadelphia, P: 

TS Dy «cdecnseguconceanenseue 
Portland, Oreg } 
Providence, R. I 

LY Whe on cuncececticatseseenes 
Rochester, N. Y 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Calif 

Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Tacoma, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio 
eee ee 
Washington, 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester, Mass 

Yonkers, N. ¥ 

Youngstown, Ohio 


= 





CO me Or Go ee 
oho 


fe tees 


4°} 4x4 fr 
CHOW SOCAN UH Wek CUNWWHAKXROOm RIE 
o 


~ . os _ we ees 
' so ano 4 , sD ose 28 
r = 1h “1h . 


OCI SO te 
FPS Pnee 
> Oe wo dO 
Se euSusi 


— 
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! Annual rate per 1,000 population. 
2 Deaths under | year per 1,000 births—an annua! rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1922. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

’ Enumerated population Jan. 1, 1920. 











PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 








No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 





CURRENT STATE SUMMARIES. 


Reports for Week Ended March 31, 1923. 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change whon later returns are received by 


the State health officers. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Botulism—Santa Monica......... 


| Cerebrospinal meningitis: 


PF ing cccasnudeciescnseuents 
Rs sos ctnvceeunsecceneen 
Re ee eee 
Whooping cough. ................ 


ALABAMA. 
Cases. 
GE iccccctitnddbonasecscsknesceseson 2 
IL. bist ccdnisnewidesehenennnane wnt 14 
Pixs cubenndutudtdedcnndbehanse satin 353 
Rese eevintariscceniscipsowieesrecines 55 | 
iki vweaenedebewcinednndracudmeeewmens 1, 136 
Prt riktnied scsceceenerbeseemubinedeel ll 
Ba cidandcttevscusesscunvecesvsntavseus 5 
ok otpcbneansaatuntcegeeswonies 111 
BE IL ti cb W aediensccncane dae Aaie 5 
PTE vi nnewdesecnsakcuengrincsonsevesies 10 
I itoinwedecauduvayeioniuntatiaadd 47 
SE arvntisccrpuntvrsdscccerssunts 13 
WN ONIN se suovasversiconiiwesucseee - 1 
ARIZONA. 
GEE tic incceeseesdvcecens eneednwauil 4 
I, Micndadtncccrstebnvtsescceshancde 2 
Ms cndcncdecawedpccerestsxee eseeueteewe 1 
nn ttbiactpiindseusisiecubeednaceabed 1 
PE ithakereitncetitacekbispipesietensauis 17 
i p5dntddd bacnnecetivedassegeensene 42 
I ic dca ca adknscikieisetsatconcel 42 
We ING, ovccconncevheustceveencaten 31 
ARKANSAS. 
sce dcnucarisenideneeaneenainen ° 12 
IK. th evarrewevesucnesstdhneesscesenn 2 
EERE as SS ape ers eee ee - 
DRAG Odii sone bbniehdmeenanamnedieual 13 
BN liaainihalieetie inane epics Uk ne aceon 164 
Biv eksedatcrsensapdavacencteiucnstsin 3 | 
dic dk andduinsdeuneusachnnenndintn 2 
Pe i indnccdboorinnsascbtanéancemisace 3 
I  iicnciverssnctntddieecnnendscpabnnes e 29 
Rinne tei dokiuaaneiinkeantas ss 1 
Cai acne enceiunesenmibiameshiit 8 
i tindimtiniihentinkiinennmien ‘ 


ee ee 

Tehama County.............. 
ir stiasqreckinbasnninun 
A ee reer se 
Leprosy—Los Angeles............ 


Lethargic encephalitis: 


SR Is wnetasvncescocsce 
Santa Mommies. .....ccccccscces 
Pe asdbchéhisaxacccnsesesocs 
EE ME me 
Pn bpscexcesaawsscesaqes 
BO iv cvicngenkuniantens 


COLORADO, 


cheebennewe 1 


Cases. 


(Exclusive of Denver.) 


CHRO BOR vcccsccsnccvenesenssees 
PIs wndknsnadecinscectasen 
PD skcbeacuiscscnawncnadre 
A ieanindaetebaanesévanane 
Pa bcicdpedetacasnacanstenee 
ee eee eee 


CONNECTICUT, 


Cerebrospinal meningitis......... 
ere 
| Diphtheria. ........cccccccccceese 
| German measles.................. 
ee 
Lethargic encephalitis............ 


(743) 


eikateckes 1 


eevcccesoes 690 
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CONNECcTICUT—continued. 


Measles 
Mumps 
Pneumonia (lobar) 
Scarlet fever 
ands centeemeoubeguincedeasenkenonens 
Trichinosis 
Tuberculosis (all forms)...............+---+ 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 
FLORIDA. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. ...............++- ° 
PRIN na ciescstendccectctsococcosesenees 
NE cneieesdecucacsscesicnvedtessqeneee 
Paes cciccdawegeccnseccessvasasenndvense 
Pneumonia 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


Chicken pox 

Dengue 

Diphtheria...... pausgenensaseedddiehdniacece 
German measles 


a eee paeteddnndsesededéeese 
Malaria 

Measles 

Pie racctaedasdncenccesivdensesneese 
Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ILLINOIS. 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County (including Chicago) 

Chicago 

Scattering 
sds casnkbandemribatenesnenedacccen ° 
Lethargic encephalitis: 

Gallatin County 

Saline County 

Whiteside County 
oo Ere ee reer re pecbeteeens 
Scarlet fever 

Cook County 

Chicago 

Peoria County 

Will County 

Seattering 
kid cncctcoteqeckncvevevestecenesene 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

ae tec ecekek cand ch kseeerenneeeil 
Pneumonia 


Diphtheria 
Searlet fever 
Smallpox 


1 Week ended Friday. 








KANSAS. 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

iad nccunncacenneebeenbasatcensande ° 
Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Pb indinetnin ccvensibvedadeliecenhetnnasae 


sai csivecsccksagendvecctecssisertass ° 


Pellagra 
Pneumonia 


| Smallpox 


PE eicincertintina’ -nicdaneanasaesths ‘ 
PRS casvcecusscntadans Sa ES ms It oar 


| Tuberculosis. . 
Typhoid fever 


Whooping cough 


Diphtheria 

f PN nccvndadsbdésadsinsteeeeseoaseuceun 
| Searlet fever 

P ac cinctdecstssicnccctevssptensceeen ° 
| Typhoid fever 


CR ee eee oe e 


NS eccdos ctsersnescccdagmoeseoeens ° 
Cerman measles 


| Influenza 


| Searlet fever 


Ts. 50 nncescnncvccrisubsestsveties 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


MARYLAND.! 


| Cerebrospinal meningitis 
f tnt vecsdcecctsuddnatnncbaccsees 


Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

German measles 

IL: inicn vedas whenneesendideeee ° 
Lethargic encephalitis... ...............se00- ° 
Piva kts é0bssbcersuboaséousntenenaeesie ° 
IB. ov ck vscenvcceccoccccctsaccesscecses ° 
Pneumonia (all forms) 


| Searlet fever 
| Septic sore throat 


ek. ot eco ccccnencctoevessccceney oe 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. ................. ee 
GR 6 i 5h. on ciccnsvcevssocccccesvecsss 
Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

GOTHAM MRORIOB. 2.0 cccccccccccccecccccccssce ° 


PIB, os cc wesscccscscsnevccccevseesassese ° 
PIDs oo cen vcceccsececcecesceenastisetbet ° 
Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 
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MASSACHUSETTS—continued. | NEBRASKA—Continued. 

Cases. | Measles: Cases. 

Poliomyelitis. ............- — pidcentundi . 1 IS CG hv occccdcccantussiucsas al 35 

I is ditin nts vecceccteusésdcccencctes - 340 PN icedaddewnssdepehbrewagueten 5 

ann eee ‘ 5 | Mumps...............- eS eeccecssseccsoscecse 25 

|” SR SR a eee Rare . it IIL daccdadcehatasseaneetwupesiuen 4 
Tuberculosis (all forms) .................--- . 132 | Scarlet fever: 

Pe BO inn. c séeccccccsscessccsckoncese 15 | SE CNT ov onccatvevencsseesateutns Ss 

Ps. okacsddsacecnevecesinneia - | POC interes cccescdede desetvesmaetann 19 

vee } Smallpox................-sseeeeeeeeeeeseeees 4 

MICHIGAN. SHINN. «5c incctes nolcbinastatasncneke see 1 
Diphtheria........ FERRIC R ERT Tomer Pee rT ee See.| WRRURINE COR... . Soiccncoucsecccseccanace 28 
EE A ee . 2s | 
Fin cs ce ckdedinasucessnceccesvedent . 109! Saw SSS. 

SS eee eee . 306 | Cerebrospinal meningitis.................... 5 
Smallpox EE PN DS RR oe Oe a 22 | Chicken POR. cc ccccccccccccesccccccccccosese 137 
i iia cic kcgspeeuseasnentdkacniinm ERS eT ee ee re 106 
EE hi vie béapecieaccessaseneeaees i BT MINN oss suvcunsoeiusecdanual oceuen 44 
ied acccagtidandalecnsse ee SNA I oon 5 chacacdiandanbauesthacecaeeaeee 773 
"a | Sas cchicutnehenunsesadunsagenst aay 162 
EESCTA. INE Rocca vndssasness japascniapanenan 192 
NG tes ccverensicddtcensestcasanen 8 | Typhoid fever.......... eae 3 
DUPRENETE. 0... ccc ccccccccscccsscccccscvases 40 | Whooping cough. ..................002-s20e0 130 
Influenza iisenenss seteeeeeeceerececeeererees 45 | NEW MEXICO. 
Lethargic encephalitis ...................... ° DP IN IN oon oid sev sis cnkie pasa 14 
MGRBIOR.... 0 ccccecccccecccoces sicvumwewsenesns eT MD in na ccacddceneveqeveuseeeesas 1 
Be Rincsnticntiweccdetsene ivendipene kane 1 FT I . - cchican sn asacescdenesponriacunene 19 
Scarlet fever........ seecvceccescesoocessesess 148 ea ae ee ene 1 
Smallpox... .........2..cceeeceessesccecccces Oe} I idstdsneinisdvccassnneatntckiunksed 12 
Tuberculosis... .............0eeeeecccecesses PD ere ac dancmiduvaieseininesawuacuaghikes 75 
SRI vase nissevesvcerovesorsnhsin’ - 5 | Mumps.......... CEERI ORI 2 
Whooping cough... ...........00cceeseeeeeeee Ot alain iccnccnccesetectvesbecuibews 60 

MISSISSIPPI. Bearlet Ptdbndcccestecncsésenenebaswnenoe 4 
ica bcnnckecduenntoncndinnetcie on) eo 1g PI Riarsnssssnvenneermnsenntnity . 
a a 231 Smallpox... piusecescosccccvess esccccccesesees 6 
. eet ee eter eee titi or a ere ee - PU NIND 0's cdcndysansinessiesccewentonee 14 
Boarhet [6VET.. 2... ccccceoccceccccceserecece 3 | WINNIE a ic vewaanccxexceseauntt 14 
PE siid civinuissbesdechetaneveontadue «en 4 | 
EEE EEE OT TET TTT Ss NEW YORK. 

MISSOURI. } (Exclusive of New York City.) 
ne eee 60 Cerebrospinal meningitis. .................-. 4 
Diphtheria PRES. SPR OPE ARI: AS RAs 53 Diphtheria eae ebeeeuccdees seseneesecocosonrss 116 
Epidemic sore throat............... sae iaeeeiieaas SF | ie viccnnnccnsnssiscvsessievesssvscnes 235 
EERE, BE eee a a a 398 Lethargic encephalitis ee cccccccecccececcccces 4 
ie Re Ee eo ee 9.100 | TRORMOR.....ccccnrececccncccscccsccccssoncsees 1,005 
RSE GOR PRR Eee eee 20 | Pmeumonia................2cccescccecccesees 240 
Ophthalmia neonatorum.................... 1 | Poliomyelitis..................scecccssceeess 2 
Rin tn divaccobiebeewasesueeadendas a: 5 MINS ics cnc cmehiceeneaeedennn’ 345 
Se DEE eee: oe ee GD | Smallpox.........cccccccccccccsccccccccccece 4 
I Re ee RENN are 19 | TyPMOls PvE! ...... ccccsavesessevecsesecese 17 
Trachoma............ | Mt Sey ee AOL Bae DES F ) WN CU ova vasessncnkscsedeeiseses 227 
is ii biestatensbahincnuieneens ee 63 NORTIL CAROLINA. 

Typhoid PR vincvescevsscnsesepessanceccvcs 4 Cerebrospinal! meningitis... ................. 1 
IIIS 6 o.d5csaccuacenss cosncecncse S4 ES RR ETO ET ILD % 

MONTANA. Diphtheria. ..........00- hb On aedebaanicint 33 
RRA TED RR Re eee 4 6 COOTEIE DUMBO, 6 oo'c cecccccqessescsssnscoene 15 
ect cnncidvdsesacuiseevbasncionbas 16 Measles... .......-+e0-+eeeeeeeeececeeeeeee ees 2, 254 
Smallpox ES ee PRA ERE AS 3 ET ERO AAI RO ae PE 16 

ONG TB ae ccvtccncvessctcssztveduts 3 

NEBRASKA. TOR ciccncssccccgengecdecesusessssstaye 101 

GRIN, J) cntdntrbesinenencscehkeiah bene " Sh) | oe ee ee 15 

Diphtheria: We CON sc ci ccccxcecsvespescesieseet 396 
0 SE ee See ee 9 OREGON. 

chk enebieen ieveesncndehoeesnte © | Ge io venice ccscescunsnncdcapacaancs 20 

SR Wns scnasdncccecssastcosenes ° 2 Diphtheria: 
a ckenaniddavnstccsesaedonbenackeabe 77 PES ch cteaneccnsrsenvinacamalenne’ 9 
Lethargic encephalitis—Auburn........... 2 1 SeatterINY .. cccccccccacccccaccccccesseos 5 
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OREJON—Ccontinued. WAS"? INGTON—Ccontinued. 
Cases. 
Lethargic encephalitis: 
Skagit County 
Walla Walla 
Measles 
Mumps 
0 ee Gbcetnsesseanies ° 
| Searlet fever: 


Ne cennncuthidnsntacsvanccesineaeese ws 
Measies 


Scarlet fever: 
Portland 
Scattering 
Smallpox: 
Portiand 
Scattering 
Is 6 crn dctnceddsccnasessavbbetennte 
Typhord fever 
Whooping cough 


Septic sore throat 
Ph nprancscdtinvebavehasneeesitagnnins 
Tuberculosis. 
Typhoid fever 
Chicken pox ¢ Whooping cough 
Diphtheria 
Influenza P : ; : WEST VIRGINIA. 

: ntiinnkikactdueasbombigd > sGheceehaie 
meas OS.2.0eeeececeeereeceererereseecescerers Scarlet fever i 
Pneumonia ‘ PN a tsicGcbckakakasibabaneeniadbdaee 
Scarlet fever . i ORS Sanmetu de 
Smallpox 
eee eee Milwankee: 

TEXAS. Cl inc acsenncscnneiesesnenpanc 

Diphtheria 
i cinictritunichemiinatadinitenpuanins 
Pneumonia 


WISCONSIN. 


SE nxrcinestenctcbnrstcnsmiseionenns 
Dengue 
Diphtheria 


Influenza : 
ina ticcncnnitinnwmmeni te wbidinn 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 

Scattering: 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. ............... 
Chicken pox 65 
Diphtheria 46 
ee jeiawseeeeknabesene 443 
Lethargic encephalitis................... 


Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumonia 

PG iiccccececeesecckauetebitanndies 
dc nth bencdecedsdesstabncnctsouseaetes 
Tuberculosis 


Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 
Dhsd sevepeendbbbnepcanekemiineehcamidiee 2: Smallpox 

4. cxtiniinndacsdwesandnsan ee 
Typhoid fever 


PRMOUMOMIB.... 2. oc cccccccccccccccccccces ; . 
Whooping cough 


Scarlet fever 
Typhoid fever WYOMING. 


: , Piss donenacnsceciuusnsesassthaseeen 
wt z cough 
nooping coug Diphtheria 


Influenza 
Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 





Reports for Week Ended March 24, 1923. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, NORTH DAKOTA—continued. 
: Cases. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ...................- Influenza 
thi nahdudumeheengnceinsaieecied 3 | Lethargie encephalitis...................... m 
Diphtheria D PE cusceccccevetsehcsasssvesocenssusaa e 
Influenza fi dist) dniehcogeineiiedineceeseueanaiis 
cb teanawedanssucdsonenetséenesesuie’ ° Pneumonia 
Scarlet fever Be) I iccktinedakaveseediehwcatehinbh " 
i niscdtigcvsnvascsecetednbedsunne ° Scarlet fever 
Lear fever : Smallpox 

ss D ini ncincaesddinnatiabeniied — 

NORTH DAKOTA, Whooping cough 


aot 


_— 
~~ = 4k Ww 


cow 


Chicken pox 
DGRENTIEE. ccvscecseuseccsees ecesece eeevees ° 
! Deaths. 
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SUMMARY OF CASES REPORTED MONTBLY BY STATES. 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week. 





Diphtheria. 
Influenza. 


Cerebrospinal 
meningitis 
Malaria. 


| Poliomyelitis. 
| Scarlet fever. 
Smallpox. 
Typhoid fever. 





February, 1923. 














CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923. 


ANTHRAX. 





Cases. Deaths. 





California: 

a kc mre os ck iol gehen laa liatbacdni erect e aa saceecaaaineel 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 





CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 


The column headed “Median for previous years” gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


| — , Week ended 
Median Mar. 17, 1923. Median) Mar. 17, 1923. 

| for pre- | | for pre- 

we —_———— vious 


| Years. | Cases. | Deaths. | yours. 


Cases. Deaths. 





Alabama: 
Tuscaloosa 
California: 
Angeles. ......... 
Riverside 
Sacramento | New York: 
Illinois: } Amsterdam 
Chica; 
Gales 





North Carolina: 
New Orleans......... Greensboro 
Maine: Pennsylvania: 
rg Harrisburg 
Massachusetts: } Uniontewn 
Cambridge | South Carolina: 
i Greenville 
Virginia: 





Washington: 
Seattle 
Kansas City West Virginia: 

Nebraska: Huntington 














DIPHTHERIA, 


also Current State summaries, p. 743, and Monthly summaries by 
States, above. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 
INFLUENZA. 























Cases. Cases. 
ee: ___| Deaths, | Deaths, 
| week ; 3 a week 
City. Week | Week | ended City. Week | Week | ended 
ended | ended | Mar. 17, ended | ended | Mar. 17 
'Mar. 18, Mar.17,) 1923. | Mar. 18, Mar.17,| 1923. 
1922. | 1923. 








1922. 1923. 



















































Alabama: J 
Birmingham......... 8 23 3 | Burlington.........-. 1 2 1 
SG, cxcownkwidwatesneum’ Wins éauds Kansas: 
SR Saree _ Grane Coffeyville .......-.--!--++++++ | . 
Montgomery ......... | ERR: WARE A Kansas City | ae 
Arkansas: | Lawrence ..........+2|-+-0+0+-|e0e eoese 1 
OS eae 2 CR CREED Parsoms........-+-+-- oe 2 fo ccccece 
Little Rock..........| 4 21 sh eddies coeani DB tinncenadiindesese 
North Little Rock. . .| 5 B hccconns ange eat |neceeeee 2 2 
California: K — bcecoccnScceelsecoonseeeembes 2 
Alameda...........-- 1 | eee entucky: f 
Bakers ield.........-- ee eae Covington..........--}-+--- gst|oseeenes 1 
Saide........ | + taper Deane Louisville. ........... 24 | en 
Long Beach.......... 26 | | oe Owensboro.........-. 5 |-scecers|eeeeeee : 
Los Angeles.......... 478 98 6 | Louisiana: - 
= epee 2 5 1 Baton Rouge......... 56 Lcondeschecsccecs 
ee {Kana TEE Pe New Orleans......... | 64 21 11 


Santa a ce 




















Santa Barbara.......'....-.-- 
5 ON epee aerate alciiatainl h ishtaletelels } || Maryland: 
Sante ouke ~ 
ns Agape MY coneneer edie Baltimore............ | 252] 100 10 
ee isl mecca tata oni Cumberland. .......-. } ll 18 2 
Colorado Springs..... ree eee Massachusetts: | 
BOR so cccncvenesénclevcescesisecesees | 9 Adams. > eae kaa cee B fpoceeees 
Connecticut: | | —— eeccscecees Jeeenes 5 SVEN 1 
Bridgeport........... 6 1 | 1 Attleboro a ey ae “keen 
Bristol 500.0220 .2--|eeeees 2 Jeseeeeee swvmacenetess Fert tee 










































Meriden. . . 27 ppiegs PLincicebeses tt | 6 X 7 
3 7 3) 3 oe i> > 2. See. 
Fe VER. «2000000 IR cceeanmeics ae | eke Ree 
New London.........).--- ss: 1] 1 Cambridge........... 20 1 ee 
Stonington......... Sa 25 3 j-----ee* } Chelsea } 1 
Waterbury........... 5 Sein EERE a. ..........  aeterets eet 
District of Columbia: | | ES ioe ee eR icici i 
— anes 3 if 4 a Serescesnseoset 15 | 8 | 4 
. | evernill..........26 & J. cccccssfescccece 
oan pesevcccesece --| 7 5 |. sseeeee | Lawrence..........+.  chadicnadl I }.-----0 
ieorgia: Leominster.......... 4 ee eee 






Augusta 
Macon 


Idaho. 


on 
North Adams 
Pittsfie ld 



































Thicago..........-.+-[eeeeee Somerville........... | | 2 

Cicero. ......0..20.00- © [.ccccccofeccccees Springfield.........--| © D |--++++s- 1 
ee | acai aac es Waltham............ oe ‘Sar 1 
ae 18 | B Lewaccen Watertown.......... Sepak © iesscase 
East St. Louis. ...... 1| 1 1 | | ers S bsnetctovibenscene 
BVGRSOM . 2... c.ccccclececcces B leescecss Ww ya ideneiendtiie 2 1 |. ..--00 - 
in ensccncesces t 2 1 |} Michiga 





Battle Creek 






cosas: ir | UMbd ‘senesen Geupd Maghlin | @ [ecasecesfhonse-- 






































Rock Island.......... | , | SS eee Highland Park.......|...-.--- j ae 

Springfield........... 1 | | Ishpeming. .......... | | aa ae 

Indiana: | Kalamazoo........... EAE REL 2 1 

DEG. scceceesecece EE Marquette........... } BB foccccccclocccccee 

ONS WOM: cc ccccccefscwccescleccocess 2} PE cccccneseouss D Riccqgace ee ace 

0S — RES ROPES RESETS 1} SR ccccsdesovsue | D aseates eae 
Indianapolis 5 || Minnesota | 

La a is dlinidiiiabnanin ey Seren 1 | Ein ovensevescws eS ae 

Logansport. ......... L.cnewsdelscousnes 2) Minneapolis.......... eee BADE 2 

4) Rochester.........-.- | a ™ ccccee 








Terre ~ Lo nemneaie j 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


INFLUENZA—Continued. 





Minnesota—Continued. 


Missouri: 
Independence 
Kansas City 


i, i cendacnaed 
Springfield 

Montana: 
Se 
Missoula 

Nevada: 


New Jersey: 
Bayonne 
Bloomfield 
Clifton 
East Orange......... 
Garfield 
Harrison 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Kearny 
Montclair 


Trenton 

West Hoboken 

West Orange 
New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 
New York: 


Auburn 

Buffalo 

nr dncvawdncces 
Dunkirk 

Elmir: 

Fulton 

Jamestown 
Middletown 

Mount Vernon....... 


Peekskill 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


Saratoga Springs... .. 1 


Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Watertown 
North Carolina: 

Wilmington 
Ohio: 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus. ........... 
Fast Cleveland 
Hamilton 





Week | Week 
ended | ended 


Mar. 18, Mar. 17, 








Ohio—Continued. 
Ironton 
Lima 


Springfield 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma 
Oregon: 
Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
| Rhode island: 
Cumberland 
Providence 
| South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Greenville 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls.......... 
Tennessee: 


Texas: 
Beaumont 


Fort Worth 
Houston 


Salt Lake City 
Vermont: 

Burlington 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg 


Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Washington: 
Vancouver 


West Virginia: 
Bluetield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Huntington 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 

| Wisconsin: 


Eau Claire 


Fond du Lac 


Sheboygan 
| Wyoming: 


Cases. 
—— Deaths, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 


| Week | Week 

ended _ ended 

Mar. 18, Mar. 17, 
1922. 1923. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923--Continued. 


LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS. 





City. Cases. | Deaths. 





Illinois: New Jersey: 
A Salle 1 | Paterson 
Nebraska: | | Oregon: 
Omaha . 1 | Portland 
| 





MALARIA. 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans 
| North Carolina: 
Greensboro 
Tennessee: 
Memphis 


Alabama: 














u 


MEASLES. 





p. 755, also Current State summaries, p. 743, and Monthly summaries by 
I 


States, p. 


PELLAGRA. 





Cases. | Deaths. City. Cases. | Deaths. 


New York: 
New York 
|| North Carolina: 
| Durham 
Louisiana: | Texas: 
New Orleans | Fort Worth 
Maryland: | Houston 
} 
| 


Alabama: | } | 
Tuscaloosa 
Georgia: 


Baltimore 
Nebraska: 
Omaha 








PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS). 


‘ 


City. | Cases. Deaths. City. | Cases. | Deaths. 





Alabama: Connecticut: 
Anniston q Bridgeport 
Birmingham 
Mobil 

Arizona: 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 





Stonington 
District of Columbia: 
‘ | Washington 
Glendale | | Florida: 
Long Beach | St. Petersburg 
Los Angeles. .............| 5 9 || Georgia: 
Oaklanc 8 Atlanta 
Augusta 
Savannah 
| Illinois: 





San Diego 

Santa Cruz 

Stockton 
Colorado: 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 
PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) —Continued. 














| Massachusetts—Continued. 
New Bedford............. 
ae 
North Adams. ........... 
Freeport 2 | Northampton 
Jacksonville : : Plymouth 
y Quincy 


Salem 


Cases. | Deaths. | ity. Deaths. 
Pe | 


Springfield 

Quincy 5 | 2 | Taunton 

Springfield Wakefield. ..... sevegenees 
Indiana: . Watertown 

Anderson 1 

Bloomington 

East Chicago 

Fort Wayne 


‘ 


Gary 





Weymouth............. ‘ 
Winthrop 
Woburn 


The Oh 


_- 


Michigan: 
Alpena 
Ann Arbor 


I cn vdugandendinedeneintes 
Kokomo 
Logansport 
Michigan City 
Muncie 
Towa: i 
Burlington i Grand Rapids............ 
COs ccpacnanncchannevcstce Hamtramck 
Marshalltown 
Muscatine 
Sioux City 
Kansas: | Muskegon 
I 5 Ss dcteetiuneeus : Pontiac 
Hutchinson | 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 


wet tw 








Hibbing 
Minneapolis 
Kentucky: Rochester 
ds ccdddcasmuseeieedoknnded ; 
Louisville 24 Winona 
Missouri: 
Louisiana: Cape Girardeau 
New Orleans 2 Kansas City 
Maine: | St. Joseph 
ES i: incinendsnnenine Re aignbtnd ante’ h Springfield 
| Montana: 





Bath 

Biddeford | : 

Lewiston Nebraska: 

ae : | Lincoln 

Sanford , 2) Omaha 
Marviand: Nevada: 

Baltimore { 

Cumberland : ) | New Hampshire: 
Massachusetts: | Concord 

Arlington - 

Aitleboro 

PNG v6.60 660060 s08edee | 

Beverly 

Boston 

Braintree $ : 

Brookline East Orange 

Cambridge Elizabeth 


> 


Clinton ‘ 
rere Jersey City 
Easthampton 2 | Kearny 

Everett y 


Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 7 21 

Leominster Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg 

Plainfield 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continucd. 
PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS)—Continued. 





Cases. | Deaths. | 


City. Cases. Deaths. 








New York: Ohio—Continued. 
Albany Tiffin 
Auburn 
Buffalo Youngstown 
Cohoes Zanesville 

|| Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma 
Hornell || Oregon: 
NS « capeqndadadtnhivns | 
Ithaca 


ny 


NNwWK TN WNNK NRK KK Bw Sne RK wnwene 


New York 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 


| South Carclina: 

ee 

| South Dakota: 

} a 

| Tennessee: 

PEs navacxecusnveces 
Texas: 

} er er 





no 
iS 


Poughkeepsie 
PINES « o nese ccnnnwnces 








— 


Saratoga Springs 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 


_ 


wm SIS thoe 1nd 


North Carolina: 
Greensboro 
Vermont: 
Rocky Mount | Burlington 
Wilmington | || Virginia: 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Bucyrus Richmond 
Cambridge 





West Virginia: 
Bluefield. . . 
0 ES 5 || eS 
Cleveland 3 CO ee 
Cleveland Heights....... Huntington 
Shaw bebeideesanes g Morgantown 

} Petersburg 
Wheeling 
East Youngstown 
Findlay 
Hamilton 


Milwaukee... ............. g 
Oshkosh 





Superior 
Sandusky Wyoming: 
Springfield : Cheyenne 








POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS). 


The column headed “Median for previous years” gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


Median| Week ended Median} Week ended 
for pre-| Mar. 17, 1923. || for pre-| Mar. 17, 1923. 
Qe) eee : vious — ~ — 
years. | Cases. | Deaths. years. | Cases. Deaths 


City. 





Massachusetts: 
Cleveland 0 
West Virginia: 
Clarksburg 0 
New Jersey: 
East Orange 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


RABIES IN ANIMALS. 





Cases. ] 





| 
California: New Jersey: 
Los Angeles 19 | Montclair 
|| Texas: 


Missouri: i] 
Kansas City Dallas 











SCARLET FEVER. 
5; also Current State summaries, p. 743, and Monthly summaries by 


SMALLPOX. 


The column headed “Median for previous years” gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 





. Week ended | : Week ended 
Median! Mar. 17, 1923. Median} Mar. 17, 1923. 
for pre- for pre- : 
vious vious 


| Years: | Cases, | Deaths. years. | Cases. | Deaths. 
| 


City. ins 


——F 








Alabama: || New York: 
Mobile | i New York 
Arizona: | Niagara Falls........ 
| North Carolina: 
| Durham 





California: 
Los Angeles.......... 3 | 
Sacramento | Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 

Ohio: 
ee 


Colorado: | 
oO 


Connecticut: 
n - at he Mibtnaseuenin 
orida: Sandusky 
St. Petersburg | Toledo 
Georgia: || Oklahoma: 








Oklahoma 


Oregon: 
Indiana: Portland 
Bloomington 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Huntington | Philadelphia 
Indianapolis......... é || South Carolina: 
Muncie Hy Greenville 
lowa: | Tennessee: 
Burlington Knoxville 
Kansas: | Texas: 





Michigan: 
Battle Creek Burlington 
Detroit : , Virginia: 

Danville 
Roanoke 
| Washington: 


Minnesota: 


Minneapolis. ......... 
Rochester 


Wisconsin: 
Montana: Eau Claire 
Great Falls.......... Superior 
Nevada: 
Reno 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1823—Continued. 


California: || Minnesota: 
Los Angeles i] Faribault 
Maryland: | || Missouri: 
Baltimore 1 || DP NIE. indcdovcsadens 
\} 














TUBERCULOSIS. 
55; also Current State summaries, p. 743. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 
The column hevled ‘Median for previous years” gives the median number of eases reported during 


the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 





| Week ended | | Week ended 
Median) far. 17, 1923. Median) Mar. 17, 1923. 
for pre- | City for pre- | 
vious Sind vious |— 


| Cases. | Deaths. 


years. | Cases. | Deaths. yaaes. 


Alabama: New Jersey: 
Birmingham Morristown 

California: | Paterson 
Los Angeles. ......... 
Oakland 


Ohio: 
Barberton 


Peoria. 

Springfie ld. 
Indiana: 

Hammond 

Indianapolis......... 
Iowa: 

Sioux City 
Kentucky: 

Covington | York 
Louisiana: } Tennessee: 

New Orleans......... Memphis 
Maine: | . Virginia: 
i Roanoke 
Washington: 











Southbridge 
Michigan: 
Grand Rapids........ 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS. 





| 
ion Scarlet Tuber- 
| Total | Measles. fever. culosis. 
Popula- | deaths | 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Deaths. | 











Hot Springs 

Little Roe 

North Little Rock 
California: 





Long Beach 
Los Angeles, ..........-000+. 





San Diego 
Santa Ana 


Pueblo 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Fairfield (town)...........-.. 
Greenwich (town) 
Hartford 





Stonington (town) 10, 236 
District of Columbia: 
Washington 437, 571 
Florida: 
14, 237 


Augusta 
Brunswick 


Idaho: 
Boise 








15, 873 | 
2, 701, 705 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Illinois—Continued. 
Elgin 
Evanston 
Freeport 
Galesburg 


Quincy 

Springfield 
Indiana: 

Anderson 


East Chicago........ eoben 
i Ch << ecccscedesata 


Frankfort 


Hammond 
Huntington 


Indianapolis. ............ 


Kokomo 


Davenport 
Dubuque 
Towa City 


Mason City 
Muscatine 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Kansas: 


Coffey ville 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 


Covington 
Henderson 
Louis, ille 


Paducah 
Louisiana: 


New Orleans............. 


Maine: 


Sanford (town) 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 





Popula- 
tion Jan. 
1, 1920. 


Scarlet 
fever. 


Tuber- 
culosis. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS-—Continued. 





Tuber- 
culosis, 


Searlet 
fever. 


| 
Diphtheria.| Measles. | 


| Total | 
| Popula- | deaths |__ : * = 
tion Jan. | from . Aig a 

, 1920. | all . : - | 2 
causes. 








Adams (town) 12,957 
Amesbury (town) 10,036 
Arlington (town) 18, 665 
Attleboro. | 19,731 
Belmont (town) 10,749 
Beverly 22, 561 
Boston : 748,050 | 
Braintree (town) 10, 580 
Brookline | 37,748 
i 109,094 
| 43,184 | 
Chicopee | 36,214 
Clinton 12,979 
EEG, Se 11, 108 
Deiham , 10, 792 
11,261 | 
| 40,120 
Fall River. 120, 485 
Fitchburg 41,029 
Framingham 17,033 
Gardner : | 16,971 | 
i 15,482 
53, 884 
Holyoke. 60, 203 
Lawrence 91, 270 | 
Leominster | 19,744 
Loweil | 112,759 
99, 148 
49, 103 
39, 038 
18, 204 
15 o 9 


| 

Pas | 
Massachusetts: | 
| 


eee port 
Newton 


Northampton 
Pittsfield 


Southbridge 
Springfield 
Taunton 


30,915 | 
21,457 
13, 258 
r 18, 6C4 
West Springfield 13, 443 
Wey mouth 15, 057 
Wirthrop 15,455 
Woburn 16,574 
’ 179, 754 | 


11,101 
19,516 

36, 164 | 
12, 223 
993,678 
91,599 
Grand Rapids...... a 137,¢34 
Yamtramck 48,615 
Highland Vark 4%, 4e9 
Holland 12, 183 
15,7°9 
48,374 
Kalamazoo... .. 48, 487 


38746° 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 





| 


| Popula- 
tion Jan. 
1, 1920. 





Michigan—Continued. 
Marquette 
Muskegon 


Port Huron 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Minnesota: 

Duluth 


Minneapolis... ...... ceatens 
Rochester 


Virginia 
Winona 
Missouri: 
Cape Girardeau 
Independence 
Joplin 
Kansas City 
Saint Joseph 
St. Louis 
Springfield 
Montana: 
Anaconda 
Billings } 
|. eee 
RE RR 
Missoula 
Nebraska: 


eer - 
Nevada: 


12, 016 
New Hampshire: 
a eee 16, 104 
Concord 47 


Asbury Park 
Atlantic City 
Bayonne 


East Orange 
Elizabeth 
Englewood 
Garfield 





Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Kearny 

Long Branch 
Montclair 


Orange 
Passaic 
Paterson. 
Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg 
Plaintield 
Trenton 


West Orange 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque... 


| 
Diphtheria., 


| Total 
| deaths 
from 
all 


causes. | 

















Measles. 





Scarlet 
fever. 














Tuber- 
culosis. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


Scarlet | Tuber- 
fever. culosis. 


pea 


Auburn 
Buffalo 
Cohoes 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Hudson 


Lockport 
Middletown........ 


Newburgh 
Niagara Ialls 
North Tonawanda 


Plattsburgh 

Port Chester 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester... ... 
Rome. 

Saratoga Springs 


Schenectady ...........- 


Syracuse 


Yonkers. . 


North Carolina: 


Rocky Mount 
Wilmington... .. 
Winston-Salem 


North Dakota: 


Baer 


Cambridge 


East Youngstown 
Findlay 
Fremont 


ee , 


Lancaster 


Mansfield . ...........2.- 


Marion 
Martins Ferry 
Middletown 
Newark 


‘Pulmonary only. 


Popula- 
tion Jan. 
1, 1920. 





| Total 
| deaths 

from 
| all 


| causes. | 


5, 620, 048 
30, 366 
50, 760 
15, 452 


20, 505 


15, *68 | 


10, 909 
16, 573 


35, 000 | 


100, 176 


21,719 | 


15, S61 


24, 418 | 
12,742 | 


33,372 


48, 395 


21,961 | 


14,010 
208, 435 


22, OR2 | 


18, 811 
10, 425 
13.104 
87, 091 
15, 831 
401, 247 


15, 236 





796, 841 | 


Diphtheria.| 


Deaths. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 








Popula- 
City. tion Jan. 
1, 1929. 
Ohio—C ontinued. 
REA ry er 13, 080 
RP REESE EES 24, 966 
DNs Ain itananwenmensiient 15,044 
i atdecdesrietstunnesute 10, 305 
DS oc nccneedbeseeeeal 22, 807 
PGUNINEE, o cvccccccoussvess 60, #49 
Ns «<eccssaconsons 28, 508 
Sak aa 14,375 
a alc isla 243, 164 
pf errr ere 132, 358 
eee 29, 569 
Oklahoma: 
DP cc hvccuscccancest 91,205 
BERS. vuccvccdvessasmonccage 72,075 
Oregon: 
Sree 258, 288 
Pennsylvania: 
DEEN. 0 keane sinnnceses 73, 502 
[eae | 60, 331 
CO re | 12, 730 
EE cian nenkecndias | 12,892 
| ESSER ST 50,358 
PR st cvdacdunnnhdoniens 20,879 
| 3S ae 5, 525 


RE IERRCE ARREARS , 916 
| SPREE 11, 516 
CEC inbk Chaneachagensucn | 10, 4 
Chambersburg. ............. | 13, 171 
| RRS 11, 516 
eS A ey 58,030 
Coatesville. ...........20000- 14, 515 
CUED so crvscveseesess | 13, 84 
a, See 11,049 
ea | 14, 131 
Gk wows sueasoukancexate 13, 681 
ee aia hitinio 2 


ireensburg 
Harrisburg 





ddtencckebieskuudee , O40 
McKees Rocks. ............. 16,713 
ee 46,781 
Mahanoy City.............. 5, 599 
CT cG ctvceuedees dndoe 18, 179 
fr 17, 469 
St  dvchenegwuenwennc 22,614 
Se 44,938 
New Kensington............ 11,987 
a } 32, 319 
North Braddock. ........... 14,928 
Ae 21,274 
SRE 1,823, 779 
RS inceeesennncean 10, 484 
EEE SSS, 343 
od orton egarcuadie 18, 497 
oe | 17,431 
eer } 21, 876 
LS i 0s besdconessdeeaun 107, 784 
ey 137, 783 
I coin au otccdtin eiktng dialer 21, 204 
a 21,747 
a Se 24, 726 


Steelton 








Total | Diphtheria. 
deaths ee atl 
-_ ¢ 
a . z 
= n 
causes % = 
S 
o a 
he 
| TS SEs 
4) | eee 
5 | 1 1 
4 Re 
24 _ | BRB 
_ | ee eu cae 
| 3 Se oreo 
71 | | ew 
58| 14 2 
17 | | Se 
| 
34 SD leecccs 
beseeuas @ lncauae 
| 
55 ) 
| | 
ee D his since 
peneoens I j....-- 
ee B lovcens 
eee B Esta eed 
biiaeacdind ) ae 
2 





| 
| Searlet 











Tuber- 
Measles fever. culosis. 
| 
l : ea 
sieaislai«e{4 
12/3/2138) 2 
o) | | S) _ 0 QA 
| | 
|) a Sa ee Ae Gas ° 
_} ee B Giscane | 5, ee 
“ef ORPRRD ARSP Cree ome Balm i 
157 i | Se Ae 2 
sn Sahai Ri ari | BR Ea See 
Selva diite SREP OSS? (SEG Ae ee 
Lt) 2 32 1 5 | 6 
ae “| Sere | 7} 5 
_ , SS SPER Cr = oe 
| | | 
ee ) ee 1 
eer G hcsanel 5 
B lessees © hisvccce 9 | 4 
— ee: | baeeee 
ee ee ee DB Gsdcuse 
) | See Ss See 
>| Sa ee LY ee ae 
| ae 7 ie {ee 
(ae oe SES ae? OER 
















paces 9 SOSeee gat: ee 
dice pabliabicawhad baadineeiaiae ae 
TA RASA aren )/ =e 
SS a 1 |...--- 
BEE BE. SR poy . =i 
SEER EEE SRS. |) 
eee eee meee ee ewww ele we eee aaa 
aE gia) Se, tio Sane 
Fanaa a Re i | 
6| 57| 4 66 47 
Be | We ie 
sae | ne a | a 
enene | I |... 2-nleoeeeefooeeee 
ears Wd nang Seam Coat 
Sentai | D)e-eeee {oo 
Pare: | ae 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 























| 
- , = Scarlet Tubor- 
Total Diphtheria. Measles. aver, euienie. 
Popula- | deaths*|_ a 7 ead 
City. tion Jan. | from | . | . ' , 
Lome | ot | Cig i clad ltl eld le | 3 
causes. 5 3 x | Fi % 3 Z | 3 
} o = o = o a Oo} a 
Pennsylvania—Continued. | 
er PSE Becosnkee 3} an | ee Ae eee eee ee o 
| See ex 3) 5 ee ee Ae +h ES Se PER EER x re iG cuen 
_ | a aE E= _ S23 Rs Re eres ")  NS ! HT. See ee 
SRS « cudioodudeweown DA lcccowsee © hitcnes BD Bindsictvuvcactaceces a= ae 
. i a | RE Sa Me Bees See 9 Ree of ie 
, | eae St | ee ) ee “SERS TIES REPLY ee ae 
Do rer Oj = i» ee P ikvsanstecasdsiesucts lo cainel = 
i. eee 78, 833 |. ....-06 _ SES © hanctacs S scans } 7 ar 
_ aE: ae ee oe || GRSERE 2 are ESS Gere 
., | 36, 196 |..ccc00 D livsenelenddpsleeasat ssddouleaanes ES Gar 
Ww wae a eee 4. (ae Sa ae | CE Ee ee 
2 eee eae rf eee -_\ pat 2 re > ea | Bape: 
Rhode Isiand: 94 ae 
rr eve 29, 407 P licakevbcowene tf Aer eee Se See 
Cumberland (town).......-- 10,077 | - RES RRS GSA: PRCT S RSS SEES! TE Ls ee 
East Providence (town)..... fae a ae 2 eee Rb teen eee ieee 
PR cuseaniccensaacenh 30, 255 |S SRE CAR SRE Bre he Sa Ke 
SS ee 237, 595 100 10 | 2 228 4  ) Se Ds diaedeet { 3 
Pin vwsaceosseses 43, 496 | TD linccocdsgiakebasoneluseuseiessecsloawans loteuas 2 
on Carolina: | | | | 
ee ree 67,957 | | a ee ES ee a 1 
ED cednanccnsewekwnds 37, 524 | 23 |) (ee ee ee jae | p Seer 
RR RINSE 23, 127 | eRe aces > eee Plciages pee 1 
South Dakota: | | | | 
| — 25, 202 | 8 | SS ee eee i Meeeee Re Pere 
Tennessee: | | 
Knoxville. .......... debate S| eee _ 1 3S oe 1 Sao eee 
SR dccacksnckes senunas | 162,351 | SO 6 £1 SOL... ot eee | 9 3 
Texas: } | | 
ee 40, 422 | 3 Ee 2 ee Se | 2 1 
oe errr 10, 522 | | ee a eee Ee rer eer Se 
ea 11,356 | eee ae ee See, een eee eee eee 
“SSS Speer 158, 976 | 51 | 4) DP tiietaticnbens S hincxculecbous 2 
RRS lar x 77,50; 48/ 2] 1, 142 sae ; a] 8 8 
RES 106, 482 21 | 2 petiea en testeugia BE ccnoal 2 l 
ae 44,255 19 |) SSS See i} ee ieee l 
SES seckboutcnuandenens 138, 276 | 2 a | a een ees ee ae Se 5 
San Antonio en 161, 379 | Os hi... 5 ee | eee Se 8 
i Teas | 38, 500 | s | Sy eae 31 | l 1 | Be 2 
Utah: | 
Salt Lake City.............. 118,110 | 41 | 2 1 7) as 5 oa 1 3 
Vermont: | | | 
ere ee oO nah Pe a ee 2 ere eRe? 2 
ear | 22,779 | _ | er SRE Se ES hes i 
I. titi naanpekocndete 14, 954 1) RRR CER EP | ae ee eee 
Virginia: | } } | | 
ee 18, 060 | DS iioceue Riakeeace S dixetaslediadeh.centseee aes I 
Charlottesville... ........... 10, 688 | 6) ES AS SSE! SESS Se J---- 1 
a ae 21, 539 | [eee Bee 6 6 I 
i ae 30, 070 | SP issens aa lil Se wa | ee EEN 
ES RSI x | 4. oe | Be fandeon B icecnen 13 2 
ge ab ines erecciions 31,012 | 15 3 Sete h Cie Ree ee 2 2 
i |) i RRSeesee 5A, 387 | py eee ee iS SRA Eee er eee . 
EN Cixencccatenacess 171, 667 | 60 || See 4 eae Yt ee } 18 6 
Td tiscchhnecwcneste 50, 842 1 } Sea | NR FEAR SOS Dina 
Washington: | | | 
Sees is budaiecuiewsn st ) a ae i. Pee eeeerr See ER CPRRAR PR 
— SE eee ee ee  §. Oe 7}  Secusen 12 
ciel vecenphauuidwdan 104, 437 | eee ' 2) ee 9 ae eee 
i cacacheaswistdevquds Ge fe esccnss  * ee | 2 i | 
"eee i 4 oe | gy Nees RR NSPS! BREE SARIS ES 
TS ids ote nae wbieneks 6, SED |....-0-- 2 Be aed | Oe 2s ee 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield . 15, 282 eee Bcacigsterd | 21 | eee ieauastd ‘ 
SL incantscnornexedy 39, GOS | 16 1 RE See AERA Spry 1 ‘ 
0 A ee 27, 869 {ee | ante: | } ee Bee 1 - 
CE icicdsctexawieeee’ 17, 851 | en ae | sais ea 12 s<9 
ee 50, 177 | 16 1 oo | ee 3) ae 1 
EL, ccagecsucnsnss DLE ln dckoetnicascatotaes j 3 | 
Morgantown. ..........-.- “ OM Lectacass | ae ; dl BES SSR as Recto 
INS on c'ekaudateceen 10, 669 4 | a See CS Narre ee Ee 
Parkersburg..............-- 20; 050 | il 1 | ly) OS RPSEN Se eee Ss s 
WE 6 otkseccedccndiues 56, 208 | 23 D Micaded | 116 2 | 4) 2 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1923—Continued. 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


: , | Tuber- 
Diphtheria.| Measles. ver. culosis. 


Popula- 
tion Jan. 
1, 1920. 





Wisconsin: 
Appleton 
Ashland 








Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 





Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 








Sheboygan 

Stevens Point 

Superior 

Waukesha... ........0-0-05- 

Wausau 

WOES BEND. cc cccecsasccesses 
Wyoming: 

Cheyenne 




















FOREIGN AND INSULAR. 





BRAZIL. 


Yellow Fever—Bahia. 


During the week ended February 17, 1923, two cases of yellow 
fever with two deaths were reported at Bahia, Brazil. 


BULGARIA, 
Lethargic Encephalitis—Sofia.' 
During the week ended February 10, 1923, a fatal case of lethargic 
encephalitis was reported at Sofia, Bulgaria. 
CANADA, 
Typhoid Fever—Cochrane, Ontario. 


Under date of March 21, 1923, 125 cases of typhoid fever were 
reported at Cochrane, Ontario, 225 miles north of North Bay. The 
outbreak was attributed to polluted water supply. No mortality 
was reported. A chlorination plant was stated to have been installed 
by the board of health of the Province of Ontario. . 


CUBA. 
Communicable Diseases—Habana. 


Communicable diseases have been notified at Habana as follows: 














| 

| Mar. 11-20, 1923. | Remain- 

fs = ing under 

Disease. | treatment 
Ne vathe | Mar. 20, 

| cases, | Deaths. | “y993. 

| | 
IID ois atinerectanceseiesennsesteueseceutesied | | eee a3 
Chicken pox........ sah Sc ae aS hike anclb asliaied Gas wenbee a taaay eenaieeaes | OW tnsucnssens 17 
NK. «tm addvicdaditnaunenruwsasesSeneweienctecesbesuensneatuaesénen 2 | 1 1 
csi ci aie pbalgddins ON SRAREDECRS RE RDNSS Ree SeNeSRENeNNO Ree D ticdawdiad i 
DGD ects vadticmcecnasuncekendehvcersrasseue Keudeduadsanamkeunieaionl 14 | 1 b 26 
ee ste ddadgcsesseeitihheed Gane esRRieatseeeteansaaeaaee to ascasbues 2 
PRINS COVE oo oko cc cecccsccccccccscccccceseseseccsvescccousssesocese 1 _S eee ee 
as cence cccecstcnkeccdeecereeeednesesscucéundstennsentdtsweeees 2 |. n-eeceese 2 
DHPMOEE COVE ..... nccccccccscccccsscuccccassscscssccccccccnsecccceseosseese 8 | 1 ¢ 21 

a From abroad, 2. 6 From the interior, 22 ¢ From the interior, 10. 


1 Public Health Reports, Mar. 2%, 1923, p 650. 
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ECUADOR, 
Health Requirements for Persons Entering the Country. 


According to information dated February 5, 1923, the following 
requirements have been imposed on all persons desiring to enter the 
Republic: 

To be provided with health certificate and certificate of vaccination against small- 
pox, both to be viséed by the Ecuadorian consul at the port of departure. Certificates” 
of health shall in every case be issued by a graduate physician, appointed, if possible, 
with official character by the consular officers in the respective countries. An 
Ecuadorian physician shall be preferred. 

To present the aforesaid certificates, on arrival of the vessel at any port of the 
Republic, to the maritime physician. Passengers not in possession of said certificates 
shall be considered under suspicion and shall be immediately vaccinated against 
smallpox. 
Plague—Plague-Infected Rats—Guayaquil. 

During the period February 16-28, 1923, 7 cases of plague with 
2 deaths were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During the same 


period, out of 4,100 rats examined, 35 rats were found plague infected. 
FINLAND. 
Communicable Diseases—February 1-15, 1923. 


During the period February 1-15, 1923, there were reported in 
Finland 169 cases of diphtheria, 1 case of poliomyelitis (infantile 


paralysis), 60 cases of scarlet fever, and 36 cases of typhoid fever. 


Dysentery—Lethargic Encephalitis—February 1-15, 1923. 


During the same period there were reported in Finland 8 cases of 
dysentry and 8 cases of lethargic encephalitis. (Population, officially 
estimated, 3,325,814.) 


Epidemic Diseases—Year, 1922. 


During the year 1922 there were reported in Finland 53,822 cases 
of influenza, of which 14,301 cases occurred in January. The dis- 
tribution of occurrence during the succeeding months was reported 
as follows: February, 9,433 cases; March, 10,177; April, 5,907; 
May, 2,046; June, 681; July, 514; August, 720; September, 1,016; 
October, 2,056; November, 3,352; and December, 3,619. A total 
of 1,880 cases of diphtheria was reported, of which the greatest 
number of cases occurred in February (234), and the least in June 
(90); and 1,289 cases of undifferentiated typhus were recorded. 
Other diseases were reported as follows: Chicken pox, 84 cases; 
dysentry, 209 cases; infantile paralysis, 21 cases; scarlet fever, 978 


cases. a 
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Lethargic Encephalitis—Catania. 


During the week ended February 25, 1923, two fatal cases of 
lethargic encephalitis were reported in the Province of Catania, Italy. 


JAMAICA. 
Smallpox (Reported as Alastrim). ! 


During the two weeks ended March 10, 1923, 86 new cases of 
smallpox (reported as alastrim) were reported in the Island of 
Jamaica. Of these, 1 case was notified in the Parish of Kingston, 
occurring during the week ended March 3, 1923. 


Typhoid Fever—Kingston and Vicinity. 
During the same period, 8 cases of typhoid fever were reported 
at Kingston and 35 cases in the surrounding country. 
SIBERIA. 


Epidemic Measles—Vladivostok. 


During the month of January, 1923, epidemic measles was reported 
present at Vladivostok, Siberia, with 394 reported cases. (Population, 
194,707.) 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Disease Prevalence—February, 1923. 


During the month of February, 1923, disease prevalence in the 
Virgin Islands was reported as follows: 





Island and disease. | Cases. Remarks. 


St. Thomas and St. Jehn: 
Chancroid 
Chicken pox 
Dengue 
Fish poisoning 
Gonococcus infection 
Influenza.......... Ji tealavaienvanedenweieadsiened 
Syphilis 


— 


ee eo) 


10 in St. John. 


1 imported. 

2in St. John. 

3 imported; 2 in St. John; 2 congen- 
ital; 2 secondary. 

Necator Americanus. 


- 


Pick hedtctcctwneiceusdutciusevecsesanbecss 
St. Croix: 

Chicken pox 19 
Dengue ; 5 
Dysentery 1 
PG Whit k cimanihenicbnekaueaenbacnsccemeiinant 7 

1 

1 


Ps ke incedvesriicienintisesccusceimecewsnireee Secondary. 








1 The disease reported to the Public Health Service as alastrim, and so noted heretoforein Public Health 
Reports, in the future will be recorded as ‘smallpox (reported as alastrim).”’ 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER. 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended April 6, 1923.' 


CHOLERA. 





! i 
| Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 





Dec. 31, 1922-Jan. 13, 1923: Cases, 
2,061; deaths, 1,209. 


PLAGUE, 


British East Africa: 

Kenya Colony } 
‘Tanganyika pepe! «| J 
Uganda... awn 

Entebbe 
Ceylon: 
Colombo ‘eb. 4-17 Plague rodents, 5. 
Eeuador 
Guayaquil Rats examined, 4,100; found in- 
fected, 35. 
Jan. 1-Mar. 1, 1923: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 11. 
Province | 

Assiout —— *b. 26-27 ‘ 2} Pneumonic, 1 case, 1 death; 

septicemic, | case, 1 death. 


India... Jan. 28-Feb. 3, 1923: Cases, 6,15s; 
deaths, 4,980. 
Bombay 
Karachi... Fe b. Il iT 
Madras Pres side! _.. Pete 
Rangoon | Feb. 1-10 
ae PRET REE SER SE Le aR. Jan. 1-31, 1923: Cases, 490 
| deaths, 549. 
Madagascar: “ 
Province— | 
Diego Suarez | Jan. 1-31, 1923: Cases, 2. 








SMALLPOX. 


Feb. 18-Mar. 3.... 
' 


Jan. 


ar | Feb. 
British East Africa: 
Kenya Colony 
Tanganyika Territory. {| ee 
Jan. 
Uganda. Dec. 1- 
Entebbe Nov. 3 
Canada: 
New Brunswick— | 
Restigouche County.... 





Chile: 
Concepcion 

China: 
Pc. a nsncdcumeiewied | 
Cc hungking 





Present. 
Do. 
1 | Chinese. 


Ecua 





Dec. 31, 1922-Jan. 13, 1923: 
2,533; deaths, 6153. 


Rangoon. . 
1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER— Continued. 


Reports Received During Week Ended April 6, 1923—Continued. 





Jamaica 
Mexico: 

Chihuahua 
Persia: 


ESS 
Turkey: 

Constantinople 
Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Orange Free State 

Transvaal— 

Johannesburg 


Bolivia: 


MB FOB... ccccccccccccccceses 


—~* 
Budapest 
Italy: | 


Palestine 


Siberia: 
Vladivostok 


Turkey: 
Constantinople 
Union of South Africa: 
Cape Province 
Orange Free State 

Transvaal 
Johannesburg 


SMALLPOX- 


Date. 


Feb. 25-Mar 10... 


| a 
| Nov. 22-Dec. 22... 
Feb 


Feb. 18-24 


| Jan, 21-31 
| Feb. 17-23 


. 27-Mar. 11... 


| Jan. 28-Feb. 3..... 


—Continued. 


Cases. | Deaths. 








| 


TYPHUS 


Jan, 1-31 
Feb. 4-10. 


Feb. 4-10 


Jan. 1-31 


Feb. 11-17 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3..... 





Feb. 18-24.........{ 


&. 








YELLOW FEVER. 





Remarks. 


Reported as alastrim. 


Feb. 25- Mar. 3, 1923: Present. 


Outbreaks. 


Paratyphus, 2 cases. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 5, 1923: One case; 
in northern section. 


Remitient, 1 case; indefinite, 6 
cases. 

Remittent, 1 case; indefinite, 10 
cases. 


Outbreaks 
Do. 
Do. 





Feb. 11-17 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YOCLLOW 
FEV ER—Continued. 






















1922, 


to March 39, 1923.' 















































































Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
China: } 
RIE ET: i, 5. eee 60 20 | 
Chosen ( Korea): 
Yalu River Region. .......jeccsccccccccccccccccfeccccccclecescocces | Sept. 22, 1922: 30 deaths reported 
PS SSS ee laren: emer Sept. 24-Dec. 30, 1922: Cases, 
DR «ox ve deiaenebane’ Oct. 27-Dee. 23.... 2 1 14,637; deaths, 8,833. 
‘aleutta Nov. 12- Dec. 30.. 102 60 | 
ee ERC Sa NE Dec. 31-Feb. 3..... 1l4 76 
SO RT Ss Nov. 19-Dec. 16.. 4 2 
SNES Cea ae. Jan. 21-Feb. es 2 1 
Se are Ss Nov. 12-Dee. 23... 17 10 | 
tritekdeksnanutenwes Dec. 31-Jan. 27.... 3 2 
Philippine Islands: | 
Province— 
x ditiwanstccences LS 2 See B ivdccstacats 
Sb TR ERE Sea “pen SSSR Sek | Jan. 1-Oct. 7, 1922" Cases, 83,367. 
Archangel (Government)...| Oct. 1-7........... © losscesewan 
Es. v6 t2dcewesincencaiecuns BOs csswrenceds 27 |..........| Turkestan Republic: 3 cases re- 
| ported on waterways. 
ek ancineccoedansan sna nabewenis ere Spee Meroe Sept. 1-30, 1922: Cases, 119. 
Donetz (Government). .| Sept. 1-30......... __ | aeeeeetes | 
Tchernigov (Govern- |..... WK és natacesenuii | Eee 
ment). 
Siam: | 
WOMERER. ..0...cnssccccscecss | Oct. 29-Dec. 23.... 4) 1 
iidesepsaxue vecceccece | Dec. 31-Jan. 27.... B Jeccccesccs 
PLAGUE. 
Azores: | | 
Fayal Island- | | 
Castelo Branco......... RE ees, See 3 | Vicinity of Horta. Dec. 30, 1922: 
Pico Island— Several cases. 
SE ee ee | Nov. 27-Dee. 15....!......0- 8 | 1 case present Dec. 15, 1922. 
ee I ciindnnkcheg seenneckisuasoceceleedhisn seek cesqeeel | Nov. 12-Dec. 30, 1922: Cases, 100 
Ponta Delgada......... | Nov. 26-Dee. 9..... | rere deaths, 35. At localities 3-9 
Brazil: | miles ‘from Ponta Delgada 
a ik snwnnnesncchentaesd Oct. 29-Dee. 30... 5 5| Dec. 31, 1922-Feb. 3, 1923 
ree Jan. 28-Feb.3..... 1 i, Cases, 108; deaths, 41. From 
Pernambuco. .............- | Jan. 14-20. ........ 3 2; 6 to 20 miles distant from port 
Porto Alegre. .............. Nov. 19-25......... | B Gstccdeneva of Ponta Delgada. 
British East Africa: } 
Kenya Colony— 
Tanganyika Territory.. | Oct. 15-Dee. 16. ... 12 7 | 
Ceylon: | | 
e | we ae | Nov. 12- Dee. 30.... 46 38 | Plague rodents, 16. ’ 
Pitastidbicnsediuensuas Dec. 31-Feb, 3..... 3 31 | Plague rodents, 12. . 
Chile: | ) 
Antofagasta. ...............!. SRS OM NE Ia TY Ye Quarantine. Year, 1922. March ; 
| 1 case; May, | case. 
China: | I 
SS ES ee Nov. 5- Dec. 23..... 14 12 
Manchuria | | I 
a Jan. 29-Feb. 4. .... W Eewieplastene 
Ecuador: 
IDS wtdocudauksccne Nov. 1-Dee. 31..... 9 3 | Rats examined, 16,600; found in- 
| | | _ fected, 72. 
Oc dada sknevinitenidnhics Jan. 1- Feb. 15. ..../ ll 3 Rats examined, 13,800; found in 
| feeted, 48. 
IN i isichcckcensnaeuencdtubdleneneubapigecnncsnshsseeaisehoekcsvel | Jan. 1-Dec, 28, 1922: Cases, 485 
City | | deaths, 228. Jan. 1, 1922-Jan 
Alexandria............. Nov. 19-25......... 3) ae | 4, 1923: Cases, 487; deaths, 228 
ES G00, B-BO.. . wcsccsse 1 | j Jan. 1-Feb. 8, 1923: Cases, 5 
4 | GRE: Nov. 19-27......... 4 | 2)| deaths, 5. 
_ eee 3 ee © Dbpeosceces | 
Es cddagabsaveeesdeen Nov. 18- Dee, 5..... 3 | 4 
Province— | 
ee Novy. 19- Dec. 29.... 4 1 | Septicemic: 1 case, 1 death. 
EE a Jan. 26-Feb.7..... 6 4 Pneumonic: 3 cases, 3 deaths. 
ES GL Meratedesaeese 1 1 Pneumonic. 
nacaesettiiecaiaaidnCnae TOV. 18-27... .cc00 2 1 
Hawaii: } 
SS ienscketndanewanewetasies jivneedetaciechwlnioigebaeesnweens Feb. 8-9, 1923: Plague rats, 3. 


1From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American conguls, and other sources. 
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EVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from December 30, 1922, to March 30, 1923—Continued. 
PLAGUE—Continued. 





April 6, 1923. 


ee TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


Remarks. 

















Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. 
a kictaradeninarntedonsqnee EE eee Oe aN: 
SN it wiccbscevnantens | Oct. 27-Dec. 30.. 41 32 
__ SERRE SHES | Dee. 31-Jan. 27. If 11 
ON ee Ul 1 1 
__ Rae sae | Dec. 31-Feb. 10... s 7 
Ma‘ras Presidency. ........ | Nov. 19-Dee. 30...) 2,269 1,448 
EG ESE RE | Dec. 31-Feb. 10...) 2,498 1,877 
Ee | Nov. 19-25........ 1 1 
_ Seeger fF OR ONE 1 1 
TE eT ee | Nov. 12-Dec. 30... 52 49 
__ SR ARR RS Ee | Dec. 31-Feb. 3... 75 67 
Japan: 
Piece wbdactuthekowsnss enadsesieenh thine abe endiaikomwebiiil 
SI i cccssvcene Sissoeensesss eer re rrr eree Vecerety 
| 
eer ree GEOR: EEE: ME 
Residencies— 
Pekalongan........ ) a re > aaa 
ES Pee REESE | ae 
Soerabaya..........| Oct. 22-Dee. 31.... 34 14 
eee | Fem. 16-29... cccce 2 2 
Toelong-Agoeng Oct. 29-Dee. 16... . 18 18 
Soerakarta— 
i eee BGs Divacdenesckcukiccncouneescusawen 
EES SEE SRE HERO ‘ere Soulution 
Frovince— } 
Diego Suarez........... Ms BBR csiccsice | 1 | peindeipiasaniee 
Moramanga............ Sect e cis Gohaehie Ree See eS 
| | 
Amparafara region.| Sept. 18-Nov. 5... FB Fas cecneees 
Moramanga........ S Rs Cros on scccce 3 | weep eenicd 
Tamatave.......... Feb. 10-Sept. 12... od ee 
PING icity sp vsnchiedacdnctecemereseculentesebtinguwasmade 
EN St PROPOSES Ee Mere! emer o- 
Ambohimangakeley; Nov. 19-Dec. 9.... OP Fccdevense 
Anketrina.......... Mar. 27-May 9..... 2 errr 
Fenoarivo region...| Oct. 7-Nov. 28.... _ 3 es 
Tananarive........ Oct. 23-Dec. 10... .].......-. 5 
catixewanesc | Dee. 14-Jan. 15.... _) eee 
Mesopotamia: | 
eee Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... | ae ee 
Mexico: 
PGA aianeccccnennaaas gf See 2 1 
Palestine: | 
(a eee ee | Nov. 27-Dec. 4.... ) err 
ERR EMER IE RR ee 
| 
ERE EES er en ENTE ee ES Ree Sem ee ee 
Localities— } 
a | Nov. 16-Dee. 31 5b 19 
eer ft 4S. ae 22 7 
ge ei Soe ees Boxe | RN _) ee 
er feces re carunG sisi 4 1 
a pvaecbeaakemened Dec. 16-31......... 2 1 
_ SE eee (eee | See 
Chiclayo (city and | Nov. 16-Dee. 15 17 7 
country). 
iutvesdnetiuncest eee 18 9 
«Se | Nov. 16-Dee. 15. SP ccmkak el 
Guadeloupe. ........... Nov. 1-Dee. 31.. 22 12 
_ See Fae 4 1 
aS Sis | Nov. 16-Dec. 31. 4 2 
nscucdeceosesavi ft 3. eee 4 1 
Se Faiwnacl va radeencies © Ki ceceecces 








| 

Oct. 1-Dec. 30, 1922: Cases, 25,007; 
deaths, 18,808. (Report for 
Nov. 19-25, 1922, not received.) 
Dec. 31, 1922-Jan. 27, 1923: 
Cases, 18,991; deaths, 14,651. 


July 1-Nov. 30, 1922: Cases, 70. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 3, 1922: Cases, 900 
deaths, 763. 

Dec. 1-31, 1922: Deaths, 990. 


Jan. 17-23, 1923: Cases, 5; deaths, 
3. 

Not a seaport. 

Present in epidemic form. 


Jan. 1-Dec. 10, 1922: Cases, 143. 
Jan. 1-15, 1923: Cases, 22. 

To Nov. 22, 1922: Cases, 24; 
deaths, 21. Cases reported to 
Oct. 30, pneumonic. 


Bubonic, 18; septicemic, 3 
(doubtful, 2). 
Bubonic. 


Do. 

Dec. 14, 1922-Jan. 1, 1923: 1 case 
(European). 

Jan. 1-Dec. 10, 1922: Cases, 73 
(bubonic, 37; pneumonic, 8; 
septicemic, 28). Jan. 1-15, 
1923: Cases, 19. 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 3; septi- 
cemic, 3. 

Bubonic, 4; pneumonic, 2; septi- 
cemic, 5 (3 doubtful). 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 8; septi- 
cemic, 5. 

1 septicemic. 


Plague rodent found, Mar. 14, 
1923. 


Nov. |-Dec. 31, 1922: Cases, 199; 
deaths, 93. 
Jan. 1-31, 1923: Cases, 151; deaths, 
59. 
Including vicinity. 
Do. 
At Campina. 


Present Nov. 9-15, 1922. 





Country. 
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Reports Received from December 30, 1922, to March 30, 1923—Continued. 


PLAGUE— Continued, 





Place. " Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 





Peru—Continued. _ 
Localities—Continued. 


] 


wooeK Dacor 


Lurin 
Magdalena del Mar 


Magdalena Vieja . 16-3 7 
Mals : ‘ 














3 | 
1 
2 
7 
7 
4 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
1 
a ‘ 1 
Do Jan. 1-31 2: 7 | District. 
Tuman Nov 
Portugal: ( 
Nov. 2) 
Jan. 21-2 € 
Portuguese West Africa: . 
Angola— 
Loanda Oct. = 5 | Fatcl cases among while popula- 
Siam: tion. 
Bangkok Nov. 12-Dec. 23... | 
Dec. 31-Jan. 27... ¢ 
Spain: | 
PI Riccccansncsinede< Nov. 15-Dec. 18... | Sept. 24-Nov. 14, 1922: Cases, 23; 
| deaths, 9. 
Malaga : ‘ 17 suspected cases. 
Straits Settlements: | 
Singapore 
Syria: | 
Union of South Africa: | 
Transvaal | 
Klipfontein Farm *. 16 Natives. Jan. 25, 1923: Plague- 
infected wild rodent found in 
vicinity. 
On vessels: 
8.8. Helcion . ete At Thursday Island Quarantine, 
Australia, from Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. In Chi- Cl 
nese firemen. 

At port of London; plague- 
infected rats and cats found in 
grain cargo on vessel from 
south America. 
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FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from December 30, 1922, te March 30, 1923—Continued. 
SMALLPOX. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
Algeria 

Pe cbicdvesntewaneniod Dee. 1-10.........- R Prasennsnin 

sn ckvenaccccwnctuess Jan. 1-Feb. 20..... BP iscacccoane 
Arabia: 

Pe iradtdadtdncounsocecdann Nov. 19-Dec. 23... 7 3 

wsaesavvnisaie tare Jan. 7-Feb. 17..... 5 2 
Brazil: 

PN tkebsdwhtecenpandite Nov. 5-11......... D Ridseveeene 

Pernambuco. ..............  * 1 1 

Rio de Janeiro. ............ Nov. 25-Dee. 30... 40 15 
ae Dec. 31-Feb. 10... 31 14 

| ne Oct. 96-33......... 1 i 

British East Africa: 

Kenya Colony— 

Tanganyika Territory. .| Oct. 8-Dec. 15..... 179 9 
Eee Sept. 1-30......... 1 1 
Canada: 
Manitoba— 
a Dec. 10-38......... | eee 
«Saree Jan. 21-27......... _| Sake 
New Brunswick— | 
Northumberland | Jan. 2l-Feb. 17 OD Baccsukees 
County. 

CEE eee sere ee ee aa [acsccccces Dec. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 51: deaths, 
Se Dec. 31- as D Pewnansacan 1. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1923: Cases, 
Niagara Falls..........) Dec. 3-30.......... «| Sea 66. 

i enedecanwaaweass | Dee. 31- “5 12. | eae 
SEE Dec. 10-23......... _ | SPSS 
TNs neucia ue aauet ee __ | Serres 
. Dec. 10-30.........  Siasseneried 
Pb scineckbakwde Feb. 4-10.......... 1 | piacailnia aioe 

Qubec— 
ne Jan. 14-20......... DP hissvcncces 

Saskatchewan— 
aksktckinesseses Dee. 3-23........0 P hiciedasave 

Ceylon: } 
ane Ribtthiecertkenien | Nov. 12-Dee. a 9} 4 | 1 case, 1 death outside city. 
Chile: | 

ee Oct. 30-Dec. 25... .)........ 7 

WD s o oeviccesccccces | Oct. 2-Dec. 26.....} 4 54 | In hospital, 83 cases. 
Peitisdibentcekcntanges Fe. Pos Ti onc cdi ccccees 90 | Dee. 31, 1922-Jan. 27, 1923: 

Deaths, 66. Feb. 16, 1923: 80 
cases present (estimated). 
China: 

PE eiktiviiintecsnccanions Nov. 5—Dec. 23....]........ 3 | Nov. 26-Dec. 30, 1922: Present. 
__ SRS Pras f 32 * @ee eae 5 

Antung cia tc Wo db ae eaten Nov. 13-Dee. 10... | eee 

Whe boc aaas tives ~o-«| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. ...}........ ESS Cite Prevalent. 
Dabietendsasdenpeeens Jan. 21-Feb. 10....)........ Paws aecewen Present. 

( wie peceendiodnasenes Nov. 5—-Dec. 30....}........ RSet Do. 

Mei te dicncdsabedias Dec. 31-Jan. 27....]........ Lcaaeusaee Do. 

Fooc how Sciai preatianecmrasebaachalave ite Nov. 12-Dee. 30...}........ EASES Do. 
ei ceadinehees wniase Dec. 31-Feb. 10. ..|........ PES Do. 

EE SE Dec. 31 _ a 4 1 

Hon kong Wa seth dedt th coatnialeieh | eS See 1 

FR eA bginuevnelaale xc. 31- on 20. 3: i 

mea | 
eee Nov. 20- Dee. 31 OE 

dicho dib Ricca Jan. 8-Feb. 11. . - , RRR 
Bian tekedkdesewes Nov. 19-Dec. 16....}........ Jn cwcnceses Do. 
EES RS SOM. T= BOIS... ccc checcecccs Ss ideal Do. 

RE REE es Nov. 5-Dee. 23.....]........ Siac olan Do. 
| SS Ser See See: Serer Do. 

Shan hai ic isarialiadindokmacehaiin Jan. 15-Feb. 4. .... S hacwccavens Foreign. 

Chosen (Korea): | 

re Oct. 1-Dee. 31. .... 135 | M 
ES Eee P83: Eee 26 17 

Peiitnnvetebiccdchendand Nov. 1-Dee. 31..... O hisceaceve 
___ BAS eee Jan. 1 4 Sl vadenndle | Eee 

G6. witinvenencaainedere 7 ee 6 | 2 

int sgiscscaacudabiesiad Oct. 1 Dew. 3. 19 | 1 
in nintkneidiesswk<cee GBs avesascan 35 ll 

Colombia: 
Bucnaventura............- Jan. 25-Feb. 20. ... ree Estimated, 50 cases present; tyne 
| mild; among colored popula- 
| tion. 
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FEVER—Continued. 
Reporis Received from December 30, 1922, te March 30, 1923—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—Coatinued. 




















Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. 
Cuba: 
Province— 
Camaguey ........... ..| Nov. 11-Dee. 3 SP Tats nceansd 
Ni «4 danehameade | Jan. 1-31. ......... | er | 
IS oo dd Gn6ccnncwxe | Nov. 21-Dec. : . | Se | 
_, Cae Jan. 1-Feb. 10. | RS: | 
Bante Clase... .....sse Dec. 21-31 ......... _ 5 tere 
Czechoslovakia. ................ RO EE ES BESS 
Province | | 
a ae Pe ancesnies 9 See 
SES Rieaatd = |) RES 
Slovakia...............| Oct. 1-Nov.30..... | sete cues | 
Dominican Republic: } 
ae | Dec. 14-30......... D tishonsais 
Santo Domingo. ........... pf 2 See eee eee 
Se | Feb. 28-Mar.6..... | oe 
San Pedro de Macoris...... | Jan. 13-19. . a isessecceans 
Ecuador: | 
cchiscessdaceauns 3? eae | aes 
SA re Jan. 1-Feb. 15. ....| a } 
Egypt: | | 
eee | Feb. 19-25......... D Oh onetnabed | 
i... ae arees bs eee § Seer 
| ery: Oct. 1-Dee. 31... ..| | eee 
France: | | 
Dis tntebbieetaswndeulties Dec. 1-10..........] j aa 
Germany: | 
I aR whacirdn cman ance Dec. 3-9........... | _ ee eee 
Great Britain: 
DE tc odudivsscdevsan SS eee © Medien aesiin 
rae | Nov. 26-Dee, 23... .| | era 
RE oc civniabnnkoneks | Nov. 19- Dee. 13 | | ea 
bch vsbbbnkctcekbaessull Jan. 7-Feb. 24 > Ee eee 
Greece: | | 
ee ee Jam. M1-Feb. 3.....1.....<0 10 
SE sis ahs oi aie ae tcaatecall Nov. 6- Dee. 31 6 5 
Nic dihécunabiaetn viciialeiiae Jan. 15-28 Pills oiteeéun 
PD cakcksdodbnusentcecacebiataddsscteetevescaelcisennlcanedaden 
iinioast skis aati f JOR. F-24..... 00000 | 13 4 
Des cidbbcdatehrckinkbnaud SS Te Cae 
EEN | Nov. 5-Dec. 30... .} 2 10 
OES | Dec. 31-Jan. 27....| 22 iL | 
Spee | Nov. 12-Dee. 30 6 23 
Ski dustetesdcicdiaanGine Dec. 31-Feb. 3... 54 30 | 
ES | Nov. 26-Dec. 30.. | ae 
| A alae | Dec. 31-Feb. 10... | 22 12} 
gr ec ek ee | Nov. 12-Dec. 30...) 7i 23 
ES Dec. 31-Feb. 10. . .| 123 42 
NR ised on ont Caml Nov. 5-Dec. 30.... 27 6 
Say Jan. 7-Feb. 3...... | a) 14 
Japan: = 
i ih eee | Jan. 13-Feb. 16... .| 6 | 2 
_ ee Jan. 22-28......... R Biackecsisa 
Java: | 
East Java- | 
Soerabaya ............. Nov. 5-11. ei 4 Oe ee 
West Java 
SN cdinnecsusuades Nov. 11-Dee. 22...) 25 1 
EEE oe Jan. 27-Feb. 2..... 2 } 
SE eee Oct. 1-Dee. 31... ..| W Eeetascaces 
Mesopotamia: } 
ES a Oct. 1-Nov. 30... .! 568 361 | 
Mexico: | 
GID on wcnnsvund dune’ 0” SE Sere 4) 
__ RES See Jan. 1-Feb. 28..... 23 15 | 
Guadalajara................ Dee. 1-31.......... } © faccscccsss 
Ds anunetered cadkabines 32 eae _) eae 
PE ibnccctacadiads Nov. 12-Dec. 23... | ere 
' 
re Dec. 31-Feb. 17... ee 
PD deititachcanene cane ~~ | Se See 1 
ipiesiescscvecetnewl Dec. 31-Feb. 10 2 
RSS AS Jan. 28-Feb. 3.....|........ | 1| 
San Luis Potosi............ Sy ASN ASE 1 
FO nd te ccutediccbisennaeseunntiosdandoxenkina iid eareia 
Empaime........ ‘ehune Nov. 1-30......... 4 1 
i idcécethnekatiuudsed SS See ee 1 
WG cannccsecenkhes | Feb. 26-Mar. 11...! g | 4) 


Remarks. 


Oct. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 3 


Present. 


From vessel. 


Epidemic, Jan. 17, 1923. 


Nov. 5- Dec. 30, 1922: Cases, 5,783; 
deaths, 333. 


City and Province. 
Province. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 
Do. 


Nov. 1-30, 1922: Present in north- 
ern section. 
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FEVER— Continued. 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Place Date. Cases. | Deaths. 
| 
Pe ictclectnkinawerenmiadiishecchalnetgetscadinlseacdndainkn sae ite 
] 
Persia: | j 
Se iintiicaneiennmanicke | Oct. 24-Nov. 24.../........ 36 
Peru | 
eer | Nov. 1-15......... pe 
LO arr 3) See 3 1 
Lima (country)............ 2 eee 2 
Pe xcthnes cntdchniseudsdesls oenacntasadakedioss Eee eee 
| | 
Portugal: 
0 ers eee Nov. 19-Dec. 30... 143 34 
_ RRs Dec. 31-Feb. 24... 135 | 73 
Se exathcabatteitacsnsers | Oct. 15-Dee. 30. 24 | 12 
Ph Avtncinerenauiencinn | Dec. 31-Feb. 24. 15 | 8 
| 
Portuguese West Africa: 
Angola | 
eee Oct. 37-Nov. 12... .}........ 10 
Russia: 
Province— 
eC ieiicsiaensiine ES eee ee, Meee Swe 
Spain: | | 
Ss ccnwscncossseuceus | Nov. 26-Dec. 2....!........ 1 
| Sees Nov. 24-Dec. 31...'........ 4 
ea __  S SSS Berea 1 
ESS Rae |) 9 | eee epee 1 
is hibuikudadtccsacannen | Nov. 27-Dec. 31... ......... 32 
SSE Jan. 1-Feb. 25.....'........ 15 
. «(PE NRT. | Nov. 26-Dec. 23... ae me 
_ eee | Dec. 31-Feb. 24... 18 | 1 
Switzerland: } 
Re itittindicneencmedmnts | Nov. 19-Dec. 30... TP lonseteanaws 
_ _ saa Dec. 31-Feb. 24... tS 
Oe Re | Sam. IB. 2... 2005+ | 
i (ee Nov. 19-Dec. 30... SP Renenesseed 
_ Series ete | Jan. 14-Feb. 24.... _) eee 
Syria: | 
Pe itwhietitccennndapen | Nov. 19-Dec. 23... 38 20 
Bo agua sepennnnnkatan ee | Dee. 31-Feb. 17... 20 | 5 
RTs cbse da duawkae omwnbe | Doc. 11-20......... ) eee 
Pe iikindcccctaniasnh | Nov. 1-Dee. 31 97 | 16 
_ Ee Y SO. Gp enkccwucs 17 oiaimaal 
Tunis: | 
Ts ennh ctnsnkeeceeaeen 4 | 2 1 
__ EEE TE | Jan. 22-Feb. 4..... 1 1 
Turkey: 
Constantinople............. | Nov. 19-Dec. 16...| 122 | 34 
_, Pees | Dee. 3t-Feb. 10... 334 | 120 
Union of South Africa.......... Lscendsnsbetekineeksvisaséowes |nsereereee 
Cape Province............. | enninesenantuddounditsncenssMeansumeds 
| We wee 
ine hdeeninnnmnn hes Wish, SU OF ol ccccwlascoesanss 
East London........... pS < Seneet _ | ON 
Pn dieveksiditiideniee’ EERIE ARE, NAP EEE IE 
Orange Free State.......... EES SES Sree 
_ ER e RE ee EE SR eS 
Southern Rhodesia......... Nov. @-15......... Dliackackens 
. (RS aR ae Serene ae RP RRS 
EE eee gS SN Oe ee eeerrre 
Johannesburg.......... gS See Sere 
Wei deekecatisteciccnans Re eee es Senne 
SS [RS ea MOREY ae eee re 
IED cicescvceawsce | Nov. 12-Dec. 31...! 10 
On vessel: | | 
i BN, vc csccccsuen nee S Reksacwan 
ee Wk cankunsedecsen ee D tinednconad 
s. S. ——..... igeanwene a. ee D hixcadanens 
38746°—23-——4 





ontinued. 


Remarks. 





Jan. 23-Feb. 19, 1923: Cases, 8. 
Northern district. 


Oct. 1-Dec. 2, 1922: Cases, 103; 
deaths, 24. 


Dec. 25-31, 1922: Deaths, 12. 


Jan . 5-20, 1923: Cases, 22; deaths, 
6. 


Qn. 


Jan.-Sept., 1922: Cases, 8,744. 


Dec. 3-30, 1922: Present. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3, 1922: Present. 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Cases—Col- 
ored, 64; deaths, 1; white, cases 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Cases—Col- 
ored, 48; deaths, 1; white, 4 
cases. 


Outbreaks. 


Dec. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 6 (colored). 
Dee. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 2 (colored). 
Outbreaks. 


Oct. 1-Dee. 31, 1922: Cases, 10. 
Outbreaks. 


Aug. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 30; deaths, 
12. 
Aug. 1-31, 1922: Cases, 26. 


At Fremantle, Australia; from 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

At Antofagasta, Chile. Vessel 
proceeded to Arica, Chile, with 
patient on board. 

At Liverpool. 








April 6, 1923. 





Porto Alegre 
Chile: 

Antofagasta 

do 


10 
IQS. ..... ccccccccccecess 
Talcahuano 


China: 
0 eee eee eet os 
Manchuria 

PERFOR. ccc cscsscccccees 






Matanzas......... sereeerese 
Czechoslovakia: 
City— 
PURIIS. 0 ic dccccecvscece 
Province— 
Johemia 
Ruthenia 
Slovakia. ........+20e 
Danzig (Free City).......-.---- 
Egypt: 
Alexandria... ...........-+:+- 


} 


Great Britaia: 
Glasgow 

Greece: 
Corfu Island 

Leucadia 





Guatemala: 
Guatemala City......... aon 
Hungary: 
Budapest 
Ireland: 
Belmullet 
RR ietinntnetanbedd 


Mexico: 
Mexico City....... seasatees 







Paraguay: 
Asuncion 


SE neviudamaavedeuth 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from December 30, 1922, te March 30, 1923—Contiaued. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 







Remarks. 








| ! ! 
Date. Cases. | Deaths. | 
Nov. 11-Dec. 31.. | 2 | 1 
Bh Pl ownarcenvs 7 | 2 
a = See 1 | 1} 
} 
Ss eee 2 2| 
Nov. 19-Dee. 16...} S |... ceecees | 
| 
Nov. 12-Dee. 0...1 24 | 5 | 
Dec. 31-Jan. 6..... 2 | 1} 
Oct. 17-Dee. 18....|......-- 9 | 
Dec. 26-Jan. 15....)......-- 7 
SS Oe eer 1 
Nov. 12-Dec. 23... 10 | 6 
Jan. 7-Feb. 11..... 5 | 2 
SS | SSees See | 9 
Dec. 31-Feb. 10. ..)...... | 23 
| 
Noy. 13-Dee. 10... 7 












Nov. 1-30. .......- B fccccccece 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31. BP Bincoacavtn | 
Nov. 1-30. .......- | et 
OE eee |] aE | 

| 
Nov. 19-Dee. 31 2 1 
Jan. 22-28......... B lccccccscs 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31..... 19 | | 
Dec. 34-30.........| Ei aseaenae 


| | 


ie | al 










SR sage iertnioR 
Dec. 18-24......... S hidesccsues 
See 16 3 | 
Pe Pl ctwcatindeehecdahxcabebessanees 
Rs ncddeacitcdicsindas 1 
Jan. 14-Feb. 17. 8 | 3 
June 15-Dec. 14...) 20 |......-... 
Nov. 12-Dec. 30... 90 |....-.---- 
| Dec. 31-Feb. 17... 9 See 
Jan. 28-Feb. 10....!........ - 


Dec. 26-Jan. 1.....| 1 


eas mat 1 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





Nov. 11!-Dec. 5, 1922: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 2. Quarantine station; 
October, 1922—one fatal case, 
on vessel from Valparaiso; 
November, 1922—cases, 7: De- 
cember, 1922—cases, 9; remain- 
ing, Dec. 31, 3 cases. 





Daily hospital average, 25 cases. 














Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Cases, 6. 
Recurrent typhus: Cases, 10. 
Year 1922: Cases, 159; recurrent 
typhus, 91 cases. 

Year 1922: Cases, 140; recurrent 
typhus cases, 83. 
















Present. 
Do. 








Do. 
Do. 
Among refugees. 
Refugees. 
Present. 








In county Mayo. 
| Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Cases, 74. 
Recurrent typhus, cases, 10. 








Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 
Do. 


Dee. 5-25, 1922: Cases, 3; in north- 
ern section. 




















April 6, 1923. 
CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from December 30, 1922, to March 30, 1923—Continued. 
TYPHUS FEVER—Continued. 





Date. | Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
| | | 


| 1 
Sept. 24-Nov. 2 
Oct. 1-Dec. 2, 1922: Cases, 1,415; 
deaths, 101. Recurrent ty- 
phus: Cases, 1,583; deaths, 45. 
Portugal: 
Oporto 
Rumania: 
Bucharest To Jan. ?1, 1923: Cases, 96; 
deaths, 13. 





Chisinau é | 
Russia. July 30-Sept. 23, 1922: Cases, 
3,803. 


Jan.-Sept 307, 328 P rov isional figures. 

U — Tartar Republic, | June 1-30 
and Siberia. 

Do. 

| Do. 

Sept. 1-30 | 2,38 Do. 





Siberia: 
Vladivostok Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 5 | | Recurrent typhus, cases, 4. 
Ss 
pain: : 
eae Nov. 39-Dec. 27 
Jan. 11-17 
Dec. 1-% 


| Generally among refugees. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2.... 3 | 

Dec. 31- Feb. 10... .| } Mar. 6, 1923: Present. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Colored— 
cases,3,097; deaths,298; white— 

| cases, 11; deaths, 2. 

| Oct. 1-Dee. 31, 1922: Colored— 
cases,2,799; deaths,250; white— 
cases, 6; deaths, 1. 

Outbreaks. 











Jan. 28- Fe b. : 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1922: Colored— 
cases, 143; deaths, 32; white— 
cases, 2. 
1-Dec. 31, 1922: Colored— 
, 91: deaths, 8; white— 
~ases, 3; deaths, 1. 
| Outbreaks. 
| Oct. 1-Dee. 31, 1922: Colored— 
| cases, 61: deaths, 8. 
Jan. 14 | Outbreaks. 
Johannesburg | Nov. 1 | ; 5 | 
Venezuela: 
Maracaibo Jan. 21-2 | 
Yugoslavia: 
Bosnia-Herzegovina........| Aug. 1-% 


| Aug. 1-31, 1922: Recurrent ty- 
| phus fever, cases, 4. 





YELLOW FEVER. 


Dec. 31-Feb. 10.... 


Ciudad Victoria 
West Africa: 
Gold Coast— 
ent shckstindstalvsbccasvacanneveusad loa Reported present Dec. 21, 1922. 
— 


Do. 











